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FARM NOTES FOR MAY. 

Most of the spring crops have now been 
planted. Their proper cultivation is a subject 
of much importance. Very much of the suc- 
cess Of a crop depends upon whether it has been 
properly or improperly attended to. Various 
opinions exist among farmers in regard to the 
proper cultivation, for instance, of Indian corn. 
Some contend that nothing but the plow should 
ever enter a corn-field, and that, at the last plow- 
ing, ridges should be thrown up to the corn to 
support the stalks. They also say it should 
have a certain number of plowings under all 
circumstances. Others say the cultivator only 
should be used, and that level culture is far pre- 
ferable to hilling. 

We will briefly give our views, on its cultiva- 
tion. As soon as the corn begins to show itself 
well, we recommend to go over the field with a 
harrow, taking out the teeth in its centre—the 
team being astride the row. By this means the 
weeds are all destroyed and the surface of the 
ground left in a mellow condition. The corn 
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will now rapidly shoot ahead. As soon as the 
weeds begin to make their appearance, throw 
with a one-horse plow the furrows from the row 
to the centre. This will again check the weeds, 
In a few days commence with the cultivator, 
which will throw back the furrows to their 
places, and with this implement keep the 
weeds down and the ground mellow. Especi- 
ally run the cultivator between the rows after 
every rain, if possible. We think that after 
corn has attained much size that the plants suf- 
fer very materially from the mutilation of the 
roots if worked with the plow. That to break 
and destroy the roots is injurious, there can be 
no doubt. We believe level culture is prefera- 
ble to hilling, as the ground more readily ab- 
sorbs the rain that falls, and holds it in reserve 
for the future benefit of the plants. Neither is 
hilling necessary to support the stalk. Nature 
has wisely provided braces to be thrown out to 
support it; and if they are covered, new braces 
will be thrown out. For these, and other rea- 
sons we might mention, we prefer level culture. 
Keep Down the Weeds—‘A stitch in time saves 
nine’—now is the time to subdue the weeds. 
They are small and weak, and can be easily de- 
stroyed. One-day spent in this way will accom- 
plish more than half a dozen by-and-by: keep 
all the teams, going—all the men at work in 
demolishing them. The frequent showers of 
this season will bring them forward by the mil- 
lion, and they will grow most luxuriantly. If 
you do not labor arduously, they will rob your 
crops of the richest food, and in the heat of 
summer of the moisture they so much need. 
Repairing Fences—lf your fences are out of re- 
pair, lose no time in repairing them. This can 
be done after heavy rains when the soil is too 
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wet to work. If your stock get a taste of the 
crops and find they can break over the fence to 
get into them, you will have a hard time to 
keep them out; therefore, repair your fences 
and gates at once. 





(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
PHILOSOPHY FOR FARMERS. 


BY DR. JOHN T. HODGEN, OF ST. LOUIS. 
[Continued from April No.] 
The atmosphere bends the sun’s rays from 


their course, and gives us the golden twilight of 
evening, and the dim, yet brightening dawn, 
with that growing richness that paints in gor- 
geous tints the morning sky. 

But for this agent of refraction, as the sun 
sinks behind the Western horizon, it would leave 
us in an instant in the midst of midnight dark- 
ness; and the morning’s sun would burst full 
orbed upon us with all the intensity of its mid-day 
brightness, awaking with untold terror a slum- 
bering world. 

Without it we would have no love-inspiring 
twilight to soften and beautify the landscape; no 
dream-provoking dawn to paint afresh on mem- 
ory’s faded canvass the faces and forms, the 
woods and meadows, and all the pleasant as- 
sociations of childhood, and give them a fresh- 
ness, a purity, and brightness that even in the 
ardent coloring of youth’s bright day dreams 
they never possessed. 

It fans the fires of AZtna and Vesuvius, and 
alike the Will o’the Wisp; furnishes materials for 
the growth of all plants, from the pines, the ce- 
dars and palms—reigning monarchs of the forest 
—to the single vegetable cell that nestles amid 
the polar snows, 

The carbonic acid exhaled by the thousand 
fires of animal life is consumed by the vegetable 
world; and the oxygen distilled by the cedars 
of Lebanon may be consumed by the lion and 
the tiger of Central Africa. And the atmos- 
phere is the agent through which this commerce 
in gases is carried on. 

The air moves continually. Not an insect 
atretches its tiny wing to flit fora moment above 
the spot that gave it birth without it—not a 
bird carols its morning song without giving mo- 
tion—no breathing animal lives but by the aid 
of aerial currents. The low whisperings of 
love are committed to its care—yea the dying 
flower of one bright day sends forth its perfum- 
ed breath to the keeping of the passing breeze. 

The enrapturing strains of Beethoven, of Han- 
del, of Mozart, of Jenny Lind, found no other 
medium for their transmission. 

That eloquence that awakens the intensest 





feelings of the human soul—now by its magic 
influence exciting to frenzy and again wringing 
tears from eyes that seldom weep—ie still, is 
powerless, but through the atmospheric air. 

The winds are regular in their circuits and 
controlled by causes that never vary. 

The sun, shining perpendicularly upon that 
part of the Earth about the Equator, heats its 
air, which, thus lightened, ‘ascends ; and would 
leave a comparative vacuum, but for the rush- 
ing in of the wind from the North and the 
South to fill the space. And thus we have on 
either side of the Equator a current blowing 
toward that point ; and near the surface and in 
a straight line, North or South. 

The rotation of the earth on its axis from West 
to East, causes the winds blowing toward the 
Equator to fall behind or to the west of the 
point toward which it first started; so that we 
have in the North Torrid Zone a wind at the 
surface ever blowing from the N. E. and in the 
South Torrid Zone a wind blowing from the 
S. E.—remembering that the line of the sun’s 
perpendicular rays varies—that in June he 
gets as far North as the tropic of Cancer, and 
in December as far South as the tropic of Cap- 
ricorn ; thus modifying the positive expression 
used in regard to the winds within the tropics. 

Beyond the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn; 
or about 30°, or 1,800 miles on each side of the 
Equator, or 3,600 miles from each other; we have 
calm belts, or belts passing around the earth, 
where there are no regular winds but only fitful 
breezes. It is a matter of common observation, 
and especially during the summer season, that 
our winds in the North Temperate are from the 
South-West, or precisely opposite those in the 
South Temperate and the North Torrid. So that 
the winds from the North Torrid and the North 
Temperate, spring alike from the calm belt of 
Cancer ; and those of the South Temperate and 
South Torrid spring from the calm belt of Cap- 
ricorn. It is obvious that these surface winds 
springing from the same points, and blowing in 
opposite directions, must be supplied by currents 
from above. 

Migroscopic observation has proven that the 
red rains of Spain, France, Italy and Northern 
Africa are colored by the dust raised by the winds 
from the vast pampas of South America; which 
are first borne along by the South-East trade 
winds then passing upward at the Equator, as 
it is crossed and carried Northward by the up 
per current, flowing in the reverse direction of 
the North-East trades, thence decending at the 
calm belt of Cancer, and carried to Northern 
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Africa and Southern Europe or the country 
bounding the Mediteranean. 

Since God has tallied the winds we have been 
able to make out their circuit, and Lieutenant 
Maury has, from a very-extensive series of ob- 
servations in every part of the world, demonstra- 
ted their course to be as follows : 

Piling up in the North from the South-West 
currents, they ascend and flow Southward as an 
upper current, to che calms of Cancer; thence 
decend and pase on toward the Equator as the 
surface N. E. trade wind. By the heat at the 
Equator they are rarified, and caused to rise 
and pass forward as an upper current, to the 
calms of Capricorn; where they decend and pass 
on to the Southern Pole of the earth as North- 
West surface winds; but piling up here they flow 
back as upper currents to the calms of Capri- 
corn; then pass down to the surface again and 
blow as South-East trade winds toward the 
Equator, where, rising again, they pass North- 
ward as upper currents, until they meet the 
calms of Cancer, when again they decend, and 
blow as South-West surface winds; in the North 
Temperate region, again pile up at the North 
Pole. This is the course of the winds; and this 
unending round of aerial circulation is kept up 
for a purpose as wise in its conception as it is 
universally beneficial in its results. 

But there are other currents that are due to 
peculiarities of the surface of the globe, such as 
monsoons, land and sea breezes; these last are 
caused by the varying capabilities for radiation 
and absorption as manifested by land and wa- 
ter. 

The land heats most rapidly and radiates 
most freely ; so that in the forenoon the air im- 
mediately above it is heated and ascends, and a 
cool wind sets in from the sea to fill the vacuum; 
and this continues until late in the afternoon 
when the sun has less power; when the water 
begins to radiate more rapidly and its super- 
posed air is heated and rises—ihen the breeze 
sets from the land toward the sea. 

These breezes vary greatly with the latitude, 
the season, the character of the land, etc. 

Beside these, we have currents produced by 
every leaf of the forest, every blade on the plane, 
every winged creature, every beast and reptile 
that breathes the air, 

The law of the diffusion of gases has an im- 
portant bearing in the production of aerial cur- 
rents. For all vegetables take from it carbon 
and return oxygen ; thus changing its composi- 
tion, as well as its specifie gravity, either of 
which would be sufficient to generate currents. 


When the broad leaves of a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion are epread out for the contact of the air, 
they either exhale or absorb moisture, and this 
will depend on the relative moisture contained 
in the ove or the other. 

If the air be loaded with watery vapor, and 
the leaves have not their vessels filled with sap, 
they take up the moisture from the air. Again, 
if the air be dry and the plant is loaded with 
sap, then the leaves give it off and the air ab- 
sorbs it. Thus, then, is ever a change taking 
place (?); and in either way a change in the spe- 
cific gravity of a limited portion of air is in- 
duced and currents set to work to equalize the 
disturbance. Animals in the same way either 
absorb or give off by their skins and lungs wa- 
tery vapor—take up oxygen and exhale carbon- 
ic acid, thus changing the composition of the 
air and necessarily, as already explained, indu- 
cing a circulation of the air. If this were not 
the case, the carbonic acid given off by the 
lungs of animals would remain in contact with 
their mouths, and with the next breath would be 
drawn in and poisoning would soon follow. 

So also with plants; the exhaled oxygen 
would accumulate about them until all the car- 
bonic acid was cut off, and they would necessa- 
rily die. 

[To be continued.] 
The Principles and Practice of Land 
Drainage. 

Such is the title of an excellent work on this 
subject which we have just received from the 
Publishers, Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, 
The work is neatly printed and well illustrated. 
It is edited by John H. Klippart, the talented 
and laborious Secretary of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture and author of a popular treatise 
on the “‘Wheat Plant.” 

Within the last few years the subject of Drain- 
age has been thoroughly studied, and its import- 
ance and advantages practically demonstrated 
by the Agriculturists of Europe, and particu- 
larly of Great Britain ; while in this country it 
has receieved but little attention from fatmers 
generally: so little, indeed, that when occasion- 
ally intelligent men undertake the thorough 
drainage of their farms, they usually get credit 
from their do-as-my-father-did neighbors, of 
burying their money with their tiles. The re~ 
aulting improved appearance of their farms, and 
the increased quantity and superior quality of 
their crops, however, soon convince even the 
least observant of the profit of burying’ money 
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and has been expended fruitlessly in ill-applied 
drainage. ‘The subject must be understood both 
in theory and application before any of the 
great practical results which have been attain- 
ed, can be secured by every one who undertakes 
the drainage of his farm, The purpose of this 
work is to supply that information in a plain, 
practical way, easily understood by any intelli- 
gent farmer. It tells him the properties of his 
soil, and how it is affected by drainage; what 
kind of land needs drainage, when and why it 
will pay. Some of the advantages of under- 
draining are summed up and thoroughly ex- 
plained under the following heads: 1. It re- 
moves stagnant waters from the surface. 2. It 
removes surplus waters from under the surface. 
8. It lengthens the working season. 4. It deep- 
ens the soil. 5. It warms the under-soil. 6. It 
equalizes the temperature of the soil during the 
season of growth. 7. It carries down soluble 
substances to the roots of the plants. 8. It pre- 
vents “‘ freezing out,” “‘ heaving out,” or “ win- 
ter killing.” 9. It prevents injury from drouth, 
10. It inproves the quantity and quality of crop; 
it increases the effect of manures. 11. It pre- 
vents rust in wheat, and rot in potatoes. These 
advantages are not suppositions, but are proved 
by the actual experience of intelligent men, 
which is given in detail. 

In the second part of the book are given prac- 
tical directions for the location, cutting and lay- 
ing of the various kinds of drains, according to 
the position and quality of the land; modes of 
preventing and removing obstructions in drains; 
descriptions of the tools, the various improved 
plows, and other inventions used in the opera- 
tions; and of the several kinds of tile, their 
respective advantages, and minute directions for 
their manufacture, including the selection and 
working of the materials, molding, drying and 
baking of the tile, etc. 

The whole is illustrated with nearly a hun- 
dred engravings of sections of drains, tile, im- 
plements, ete. 

The work is thorough and comprehensive, 
and supplies the farmer with all the information 
which he must possess before he can intelligent- 
ly and profitably commence operations. It 
ought to be in the hands of every farmer in the 
country. Price $1.25. Address the Publishers, 





Ep. Vartzy Faruer:—I will.give you.a short 
receipt to prevent birds from pulling up corn. 
.. Pour hot water over the corn until it becomes 
warm enough to melt tar; pour the water off, 








mix a small quantity of tar, then add plaster 
of Paris or fine wood ashes until it ceases to 
stick. Experience will soon teach you what 
quantity of each is necessary. Neither birds 
nor insects will touch the grain. CC. Suir. 
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AUTOMATON WATER-FENCE. 

An esteemed correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing letter from Meade County, Kentucky. It 
will be seen that the subject of his communica- 
tion is interesting chiefly to those who cultivate 
farms on the banks of our large rivers; but it 
seems to us that the suggestions which he makes 
might be profitable also to others. 

He writes of fences, running down a consid- 
erable way into the river, for the purpose of 
watering stock, so constructed as not to be easily 
washed away by the current nor yet by floods 
when they occur. It is obvious that in this ap- 
plication of them they should run so far below 
low-water mark as‘to secure the stock at all 
seasons of the year a plentiful supply of the ele- 
ment, and so that they could not get round the 
extremities of them without going beyond their 
depth. But to secure this latter result, per- 
haps, the better plan in some cases would be to 
connect the parailel fences by means of a few 
panels running from one to the other. 

It seems to us that many a farmer owning 
land intersected with small creeks that are sub- 
ject to being often considerally swollen with 
sudden rains, and which sometimes sweep away 
whole panels of fencing (that, constructed in 
the ordinary way, are never recovered), might 
adopt the plan laid betore them with profit and 
advantage. And here we will take the liberty 
to remark that too much attention cannot be 
paid to the construction of fences in such situa- 
tions. 

Meéape County, Ky. March 2lst., 1861, 

Dear Sir—When I parted from you on the 
Whai? at St. Louis, I promised that, as I was 
about to embark on a tour of visiting and obser- 
vation among my brother farmers, I should 
from time to time furnish you, for the benefit of 
the readers of your valuable journal, with notes 
of everything calculated to excite their interest, 
in whatsoever I might see or hear in my ram- 
bles regarding the improvements or the short- 
comings of those farmers with whom I might 
come in contact. 

Well, I will commence, then, by stating that 
Iam at present sojourning with my old friend 
George K. Aydelott, of the Magnolia Farm, in 
Meade county, Kentucky. It is a beautiful tract, 
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situated on the left bank of the Ohio, and con- 
taining about six hundred acres, of which there 
are some three hundred and fifty in cultivation. 
As he is a good-natured, jovial, good-humored 
man, and, in short, a man possessed of many ex- 
cellent qualities both of head and heart, I shall 
take the liberty of criticising his method of farm- 
ing closely, knowing that if I happen to censure 
him for his faults and shortcomings (of which 
he has not a few), he will submit to it patient- 
ly, for he is well aware that I am equally 
ready to give him full credit for the many fea- 
tures in his system which are really good. 

The first object that arrested my attention, 
was an Automaton Water-fence, that is to say 
a lane-fence running down the slope from the 
front fence on the river bank, and leading some 
distance into the stream. The object is to en- 
able all the stock on the premises to water them- 
selves, a matter of no small importance ona 
farm of the dimensions of Mr. Aydelott’s. 

I believe this is the only gap for the watering 
of stock that I have ever observed on any cul- 
tivated farm either on the Mississippi or the 
Ohio, a circumstance which I suppose is due to 
the fact that the drifts and floods would sweep 
away any fence of ordinary construction. The 
entire efficiency of this has been fully tested, 
having been submerged quite a number of times, 
and yet it remains as strong and serviceable as 
when built; and its quality of resisting the floods 
of the Ohio I should think ought to be sufficient 
to commend it to every intelligent farmer. 

The posts and panels should be made entirely 
of oak, but the riders and stakes may be of any 
kind of wood indifferently. The panels are 
constructed like an ordinary gate, consisting of 
three planks ten or twelve feet long, six or eight 
inches wide, ‘and one to two inches thick, mor- 
ticed into the end posts and firmly bolted to a 
ledge in the centre to keep them in their proper 
position and to give them strength and stabil- 
ity. The posts above referred to consist of short 
pieces of cedar or oak wood, four feet long and 
eight inches square, these serve as anchors to 
the panels; they enter the ground to the 
depth of three feet, leaving one foot above the 
surface. Near the lower end is bored a hole 
with a two-inch auger, into which is fitted an 
oak pin twenty inches in length, on either end 
of which is laid a large flat rock, thus effectual- 
ly securing it against being displaced by the 
water. There is also a hole bored through the 
upper end of the post three-quarters of an inch 
wide to receive an iron pin which passes 


of two adjoining panels, The panels are now 
floating on the water and ready to receive the 
riders and stakes, which is done exactly in the 
ordinary way by raising the panels upright and 
driving the stakes deep into the mud, and sur- 
mounting them with the riders. 

Yours truly, “Q in THE CoRNER.”’ 


-o~<— 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
The Home for the Farmer. 

It has frequently appeared to our mind that 
there is nothing that indicates more correctly 
the condition of a people morally, mentally, 
socially or industrially, than their habitations. 
On the homes of a people are written their his- 
tory. The wigwam, the tent, the log house, 
the baronial mansion, the marble palace, the 
feudal castle-—all indicate a specific class of cir- 
cumstances and a certain status, 80, that other 
things being equal, we can adopt it as an axiom 
that, give the condition of the homes of a 
people and we at once find the degree of their 
development. The ruins of the homes of races 
passed away, give us a certain index to their 
habits, circumstances and general development. 
It is not our purpose to illustrate these prop- 
ositions, which can be amply proved by the 
remnants of the past as well as the workings of 
the present, but to direct attention to some facts 
that force themselves upon the mind in attempt- 
ing to account for that want of taste and com- 
fort that is apparent in the most of the home- 
steads met with in the West, which is apt to 
communicate wrong impressions to the mind of 
the stranger and is calculated to exert a baneful 
influence on the minds of the inmates, and 
especially upon the younger members of the 
family. Several circumstances have contributed 
to the present miserable condition of our rural 
homes in the West. Prominently among these 
comes the vast scope for change afforded by the 
immensity of our wild lands, with their endless 
varieties of soil, climate and crop, and the 
temptations they held out for speculation. This 
gave rise to carcless, almost reckless culture ; to 
the desire for large fields and large farms; to 
improper cropping; in fact to ruinous negli- 
gence of the soil, for it was found easier to clear 
a new: field than maintain an old one in good 
condition; and the endless quantities of unoccu- 
pied land in the distance, with the ease with 
which a domiciliary change could be effected, 
created a.desire for change from the love of it, 
or the force of habit and example. This system 
of clearing and cropping till the land was ex- 
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& new comer; moving to another place to re- 
commence the same course of ruin to more land, 
and of total destruction to the conservative ele- 
ment in themselves and their families — it is to 
these features in our social character and condi- 
tion that we wish to direct special attention. It 
is true that in this go-ahead method we trace 
much of the immense development of the re- 
sources of the country and the progress of the 
Western march of the star of empire ; but can 
we not see that this course is in itselt self-limit- 
ing, and that it is safer and will in the end be 
better to do things well rather than fast. 

In this system of change we see several de- 
teriorating influences at work. It encourages, if 
’ not creates, a desire to obtain a subsistance in 
any manner but by eare and labor, and has given 
rise to speculation in every possible manner— 
in the soil, in banks, in polities and even in re- 
ligion. _ Again, it causes and encourages a sui- 
cidal course of agriculture, the rule being to take 
all that can betaken from the land without re- 
turning anything to it, till it is worn out and is 
either forsaken for newer fields or is left to 
children in such @ condition that they must 
leave it, because it bas nothing in it for them to 
respect and fails to yield its wonted returns; and 
thus they too are driven from the home of their 
fathers to live out the lessons of ceaseless 
change. Again, this course of change precludes 
the desire for comfortable, beautiful, convenient 
homes; and we find merely a bare protection 
from the inelemency of the weathor, and in nu- 
merous instances not even that, in which fami- 
lies are reared without any adequate ideas of 
home life, and as a consequence love every 
place more than home—see greater beauties and 
find more enjoyment away from than at home. 
To the sprightly, and inquiring mind of youth, 
home is cold, cheerless and uninviting, and be- 
comes shunned and despised as it has been neg- 
lected. This creates another phase in the 
character. Our people as a whole live out; the 
number who live in hotels and private boarding 
houses is enormous; hundreds of our children 
are born from home, raised without a home, 
and are practically ignorant of home life and 
home influences. And how dreadful to the m- 
dividual, and how dangerous to society is this 
want of home! 

Upon woman how fatal is this influence.— 
Reared without true views of what home is; 
ignorant of its pleasures or its duties; accus- 
tomed to flit from place to place; living in 
change—how can she fulfill her maternal duties; 
how can she instill those feelings of love for 





home which alone beget true love for country ? 
Sach women cannot be counted as the true 
mothers of America, whose mission je to raise 
up and train patriots, philanthropists—the bone 
and sinew of our country—but rather as the 
butterflies of society, producing the grubs and 
caterpillars that prey upon the vitals and des- 
troy the constitution of our country. 

Could we not rather select our homes as a rest- 
ing place for life? Could we net resolve, as far 
as human forethought could reach, to centre 
our thoughts, hopes and enjoyments in that 
home? Could we not labor to render it as pleas- 
ant, comfortable,, aye, beautiful as possible ?— 
make it something we could love and take a 
pleasure in—have it as the hope of our own de- 
clining years, and the pride of our rising sons 
and daughters? And can we not try to le: those 
children see and feel that, each year, those acres 
yield more and more, and that old homestead 
year after year acquires new charms, till the 
children and the children’s children shall centre 
their hopes, shall unite their loves upon that 
fine “old fashioned homestead, with its doors 
still open wide.” 

Nothing will give more real zest to life than 
this home love; nothing will create a more 
effectual barrier against the allurements and 
dissipations of society ; nothing create a love for 
labor, a correct appreciation of the honor and 
value of industry ; nothing prove a more certain 
safeguard against the temptations to speculation 
or political demagoguism, than this home influ- 
ence; nothing give sanctity to the impulses of 
the human heart, or a foundation for the temple 
of the christian graces, as home. Woman to be 
anything of real value in the world must have 
home. It is her legitimate dominion. In her 
mother’s chair she wields the destinies of the 
world. Tell us what kind of mother’s we have, 
and we can at once determine the character of 
the people. The wife and mother merits a suit- 
able home. Shut up toa very great extent in 
this one spot, in simple justice to her it ought to 
be made to combine all the elements to make it 
delightful to her, instead of making her feel 
like a bird in a cage, pining and fretting amid 
all that is unbeautiful, unlovely, uncomfortable, 
inconvenient and undesirable. 

We see marks of improvement in this respect 
springing up all around in the graceful edifices; 
the ornamented lawns, the trim gardens; the 
taste for evergreens, flowers and fruits; in the 
culture of the graceful vine and the lovely rose 
on the lowly cottage wall. In those persons 
who are taking the initiative in this, we see 
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patriots and benefactors of our country. In this 
increasirg love for information upon these sub- 
jects we see the outbeamings of hope in the fu- 
ture. And to those in whose ears the earth- 
worms, and gold-worms, and the grubs and 
caterpillars of human society, are still whisper- 
ing the broad acres—the long purse—the soniething 
good that is to be saved for the children when 
they go into the world for themselves—we say 
give them the home love ; the true appreciation 
of home life and its pure enjoyments. You give 
them more than can be found in the miser’s 
hoard, or the idler’s speculations—the present 
safety of our country, her future prospects of 
unity and peace are all concentred in a pure, 
conservative love of Home. W. M. 


<>< 
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History of Agriculture and Gardening. 
{Continued from April No.] 

It may be supposed, that an art which was 
capable of ministering so greatly to their per- 
sonal gratification as that of vegetable garden- 
ing, would not be neglected by the Romans. 
Columella has given a very considerable list of 
culinary plants which they possessed, and some 
of these must have been both excellent and 
plentiful since he speaks of them as being 
esteemed both by slaves and kings. 

The more luxurious among the Romans were 
accustomed to force vegetables, and the Em- 
peror Tiberius is said to have been so fond of 
cucumbers that he secured by that means a sup- 
ply for his table throughout the year. 

The kitchen gardens-of the modern Italians 
contain nearly every vegetable that we possess; 
but their methods of cultivation are not such 
as to afford them in that degree of perfection in 
which we are accustomed to enjoy them and to 
which the climate would seem qualified to bring 
them. The gardens of the peasants throughout 
the Italian States are but scantily supplied— 
gourds and Indian corn comprising nearly all 
which they are made to contain, It is only in 
the gardens attached to religious houses that 
horticulture is pursued with any skill. In the 
labors of these the Friars themselves are accus- 
tomed to assist, while in other situations in that 
country the office of gardener is commonly fill- 
ed by one who has had little or no instruction 
to fit him for the employment. 

Gardens are found universally throughout the 
Netherlands, so that, to use the words of Sir 
W. Temple, ‘ Gardening has been the common 
favorite of public and private men ; a pleasure 
of the greatest and a care of the meanest, and 
indeed an employment and profession for which 














no man there is too high or too low.” There 
is not a cottage to be seen which has not agar- 
den attached to it; and although this is some- 
times exceedingly small, the high degree of cul- 
ture which is bestowed upon it renders the spot 
available for the comfort of the cottager’s fami- 
ly. Towards this desirable object every particle 
of matter capable of ameliorating the soil is 
carefully collected and applied. From these 
circumstances it may be readily supposed that 
the Dutch are possessed of every fruit and escu- 
lent vegetable that their climate is capable of 
maturing. 4 

In France, although gardens are not as 
universal as in Holland, they are still very 
generally met with ; their characteristic quali- 
ty being that of neatness. This statement 
reters, however, more correctly to the northern 
than to the southern division of the kingdom, 
where the cottagers’ gardens resemble much 
those of the Italian peasants as well in their 
careless mode of culture as in the paucity of 
their contents. Nothing can be objected to the 
system pursued by the market gardeners who 
supply the French metropolis, and by whose 
skill and industry many vegetables are brought 
to a very luxuriant growth. 

In the north of Europe gardening is in general 
a favorite pursuit, and the cottages of the peas- 
ants are for the most part provided with a spot 
of ground sufficjent in extent t6 answer the de- 
mands of their inmates. This is not so much 
the case however in the Prussian dominions. 
Cabbages and potatoes form the greater part of 
the produce there obtained by the cottagers, 
The gardens of the higher classes are very dif- 
ferently managed so as to produce vegetables in 
great variety and abundance. 

The art of gardening in Russia, in common 
with many other useful pursuits, owes its origin 
to Peter the Great. Previous to the reign of 
this monarch there was scarcely such a thing 
known throughout the Empire as a garden, and 
the only culinary vegetables grown in the 
country were a few species of stunted kale. 
Even now the use of gardens in that country is 
confined to the great and wealthy of the land, 
and their choice of culinary vegetables is but 
small. A considerable improvement in this 
respect is however visible of late years, during 
which time many additions have been made to 
their kitchen gardens by different travelers. 

Horticulture has attained toa high degree of 
perfection in Russia under the auspices of its 
princes and nobles, and it is a curious fact that 
there are more pine apples grown in the im- 
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mediate vicinity of St. Petersburg than in all 
the other countries of Continental Europe. 

It is to Spain that the rest of Europe is in- 
debted for the introduction of many plants from 
Mexico, Chili and Peru. Seeds were brought 
from these regions in the reign of Ferdinand 
the Sixth for the royal garden of Madrid, whence 
their produce has been distributed. Spain is 
very rich in cultivated fruits, so that some spe- 
eies are made to form articles of external com- 
merce; but the same pre-eminence in garden 
cultivation does not now appear which was 
probably as well deserved during the dominion 
of the Moors. The oldest and most extensive 
gardens now to be found in Spain are of Moor- 
ish origin, and have once been appendages to 
the palaces of their Arabian kings. 

---—-— r+. ee 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
LEFT HAND PLOWS. 

To persons who have always been accustomed 
to using right hand plows, the first impression 
on taking hold of the other kind is that they 
are a very awkward concern. This fact pre- 
vented me for a long time from giving them a 
trial, but since using them I must say tlrat in 
some respects they are decidedly preferable to 
the right hand patterns. So far as the work 
done is concerned I see no difference, provided 
the workmanship is equal in both cases; but 
the reason I like them is on account of the ad- 
vantage given in the management of the team. 

In all ordinary cases I consider it better to 
plow with a single line on the near side horse, 
than to use checks, With the left hand plow, 
the leader walks in the furrow, and however 
much the off one may wind about, it will not 
affect the run of the plow so much as the lead 
horse in a right hand plow can do. Old work 
horses often get so cunning as to find out that 
the closer they walk to the furrow the lighter 
the draught is. In such cases they are both 
difficult and tiresome to manage. Again, if 
your off-horse dislikes to walk in the furrow it 
makes very unpleasant working, and if you are 
obliged to use a bearing stick on him the leader 
must walk at a regular and even distance from 
the furrow or the case will not be bettered; 
whereas, in the other case, a horse that knows 
the line can be made to keep the furrow, and 
with a bearing stick on the off one (being on 
the land) he cannot come too close, and if hitch- 
ed to the leader with a coupling strap it will 
not suit his taste to be all the time pulling from 
the other, as he will soon learn that the draught 
is harder. In plowing three horses abreast— 
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a practice that ought to be in more general 
use—in a left hand plow with a bearing stick 
from the leader to the second horse, and from 
the second to the third one, I think the hitching 
arrangements very far superior to any other 
plan. H. 


~~ 
~7-oo 


PASTURING MEADOWS. 

Ep. Vatiey Faruer:—Some time last sum- 
mer my attention was drawn to an article writ- 
ten for the Valley Farmer and published in one 
of the numbers last spring or summer on the 
subject of Pasturing Meadows, in regard to Tim- . 
othy meadow not being able to stand equal pas- 
turing to that of clover or blue-grass. 

So far I readily agree with the writer of that 
article, but that Timothy meadows should not 
be pastured any in the fall season, being as he 
considers injurious to them—in this I can not 
agree. My experience is that pasturing mead- 
ows of any kind in the fall season of the year 
is a decided advantage to them, provided they 
are not pastured too much, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

If a meadow is left to stand after harvest 
without pastaring in the months of August and 
September, if there be any fall rains, the wild 
grasses and weeds will spring up, and as they 
grow much taller than the fall growth of Tim- 
othy or blue-grass, they seem to choke out the 
fall growth of the young grass; and if the weeds 
and wild grasses are allowed to remain all win- 
ter and spring they will be materially in the 
way the following harvest. I have had ample 
experience to prove this in our rich bottom 
lands. My opinion is that meadows should be 
pastured down after harvest, say in the months 
of September and October, sufficiently to keep 
down the weeds and wild grasses and thereby 
give the fall growth of young grass a chance to 
grow and take root in the more thin or bare 
places of the meadow. 

I have noticed, particularly in our bottom 
meadows, where a partition fence ran through 
the meadow, and where one side was pastured 
regularly every fall season, and on the other 
side, being a corn field or in some way not ad- 
mitting pasture by stock, that while the side of 
the meadow regularly pastured every fall would 
keep a good set, the other side, not being pas- 
tured, would in a few years be taken with wild 
weeds and become worthless, unless brokeu up 
and newly set. I believe also that feeding hay 
to stock on the meadow in winter when the 
ground is frozen is also a benefit to it, by the 
seeds taking hold in the bare places and the 
land being enriched by the manure of the stock. 


A SvcBscrises. 
Mt. Gillam, Upper Alton, Ills. 
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A PRAIRIE BARN. 


We here present a plan for a barn on the 
prairie. Now is the time for those who have 
not got barns to begin to make preparations for 
building so as to secure the harvest from the in- 
clemencies of the weather, and to afford stock 
comfortable quarters for the winter. There is 
nearly enough loss suffered on every good sized 
farm every year without a good barn to pay for 
building one. There is an immense amount of 
waste where hay and grain and straw are secu- 
red in stacks. Stock eat double the amount, 
and don’t thrive on that, without shelter, that 
they do when kept in comfortable quarters. The 
building of a good barn should be one of the 
first steps of the farmer; and if he has not one, 
he should lose no time in erecting one. 

The plan here presented is a good one to adopt 
where one has the means to erect one of this size. 


_ This barn is designed for grain growing and 
stock raising, and the saving of manure which 
is not thrown out of every door and window 
about the barn, as is the usual practice. It is 
all wheeled into the yard every day, and litter- 
ed over and trampled under foot. The stock 
are all fed under cover, in racks or mangers, and 
turned into the yard through the middle of the 
day. It is described as follows : 

A, carriage-house, 26 by 36 feet. B, set 
shop and storage for farm implements or farm- 
ing tools, 24 by 20 feet. C, yard for lambs and 
weaker portion of the flock, with hay-loft above, 
30 by 30 feet; with an out-door yard for them to 
run out and in at pleasure. D, principal yard 
for cattle or sheep, with open sheds (P, Y,) on 
two sides. E, large bay, 20 by 30 feet. F, 
threshing floor, 14 by 30 feet, raised 7 feet from 
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the ground, with storage underneath for chaff, 
and fall for the straw as taken by the straw car- 
rier to the stack at D. G, bay, 18 by 30 feet, 
with granary taken off the end at I, 6 feet wide. 
H, feeding floor for feeding cattle and for filling 
over the stables. K, cow stable; the cows 
stand on the ground, and the manger is up level 
with the floor, 18 inches from the ground. J, 
stable for young stock. L, door and passage- 
way for wheeling out manure from the stables. 
M, N, O, pens for hogs, pigs or calves, with 
plenty of storage above for corn and hay.. P, 
open shed. R, R, cisterns. 8S, room for horse 
feed, off from one end of feeding room. ~T, 
horse stable. U, harness-room between carri- 
age house and horse stable. 

The plan of the barn, we think, is most excel- 
lent. It is neat, compact and commodious. The 
stock is sheltered by the sheds frim the cold 
blasts and storms of winter. Yards of this 


character are needed on the prairie, where the 
winds sweep on without impediment. 
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The Approach of Storms, Tornadoes, 
and Rain, Indicated by the Barometer. 

A number of correspondents have, from time 
to time, requested us to lay down some rules 
by which the approach of storms and rain can 
be foretold by the barometer. In order to 
afford a clear understanding of the subject of 
the various forms of storms, tornadoes, &c., that 
frequently visit the earth, with all the phenom- 
ena of the atmospheric laws on which they de- 
pend, would require an essay of many pages, 
which would no doubt prove exceedingly inter- 
esting t6 our readers. But we must at present 
confine our remarks to such space as is afforded 
in our present number. 


It must be remembered that the entire earth 
is surrounded with an atmosphere of 50 or 60 
miles in hight, and that this air is ponderable, 
or possesses weight, and at the level of the sea 
presses upon the earth and upon our bodies 
with a weight of 15 pounds to every square 
inch of surface which it surrounds, It must 
also be borne in mind that the density of the 
atmosphere near the surface of the earth is 
greater than at more elevated points, as the 
lower strata bears the weight of all that is 
above it. From accurate calculations it has 
been found that one-half of the whole atmos- 
phere is within the limits of hight of 34 miles, 
and one-third of the whole quantity rests be- 
neath the level of the Rocky Mountains. 


It is proper here to allude to one important 
fact connected with this subject, which explains 
why air grows colder as we ascend, From what 
we have said above, it is clear that a pound of 
air occupies a greater and still greater space 
according to the distance from the earth, and 
each pound of air contains an equal amount of 
heat, whether in the smaller compass it occu- 
pies at the surface of the earth or in the vastly 
more extended space at a greater distance from 
it. 

Among the wise provisions of the Great Archi 
tect of the Universe is the establishment of 
those laws which give motion to this great at- 
mospheric ocean that surrounds the earth, not- 
withstanding the violence which sometimes 
attends whirlwinds and tornadoes that spread 
desolation and dismay in their train, But for 
the circulation of the atmosphere over the sur- 
face of the earth, in obedience to certain estab- 
lished laws, the earth could not be rendered a 
fit abode for men and animals, for stagnation 
and disease would everywhere prevail. The 
motion of the atmosphere, whether in its mild- 


est form or in the most terrific tornado, is owing 
to an unequal distribution of heat, and this is 
the result of various causes, and primarily that 
to which we have alluded to above, viz: that 
a given weight of air contains an equal degree 
of heat whether it occupies a greater or less 
space. In addition to this the rotation of the 
earth upon its axis, the varied temperature of 
land and water, the trade winds, the great cur- 
rents of the ocean, the varied surface of the land, 
from the extended plain to the loftiest moun- 
tain—all have an influence in giving motion to 
the air. 

Every geographical division of the earth is 
visited with kinds of storms peculiar to its 
particular locality. For instance, the storms or 
other commotions of the atmosphere which oc- 
cur on the western side of the Rocky Mountains, 
are seldom, if ever, communicated to the air 
on the eastern side. The air of this region is 
more or less charged with vapor, which is prin- 
cipally derived from the Gulf of Mexico. From 
causes which we have not the space to explain, 
it is found that there are general currents of air 
which move in opposite or different directions 
over the surfare of the earth at different eleva- 
tions, and the phenomena of storms most com- 
mon to us may be referred to the disturbance 
in the equilibrium in the upper and lower strata 
of air. These disturbances of the atmosphere, 
from whatever causes they may be produced, 
tend to move Eastward over the United States, 
because this is the resultant motion of the great 
mass of current passing over the surface of this 
region ; that the storms of the interior tend to 
move nearly East, with a velocity of twenty or 
thirty miles an hour. These storms usually 
spread over a wide extent of country along the 
Atlantic border, and sometimes blow for many 
hours with great violence, and although they 
blow from an Easterly, or North-Easterly di- 
rection, it is remarkable that they commence 
in the South-West, and often pass the city of 
Charleston or Norfolk several hours before they 
reach Boston. Another fact worthy of notice 
in connection with the storms of this character, 
is, that, as soon as the violence of the storm is 
‘over at any given point in its progress, it is im- 
mediately followed by a strong North-Westerly 
wind—that is, the wind suddenly changes from 
an Easterly to a Westerly, or North-West direc- 
tion, and is attended with an immediate depres- 
sion of the temperature. 


Other storms which are common to the inte- 
rior vary exceedingly in extent. In some cases 





a storm of not more than a hundred miles in 
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width travels Eastward along the lakes; and 
again, at another time, a storm of similar width 
maycommence at the South, and move along 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Again, at 
other times the commotion appears to extend 
from some point at the North in the British 
possessions to the Gulf of Mexico and even fur- 
ther South, and move side foremost Eastwards. 

There is another system of storms which have 
their origin in the Caribbean Sea, and follow the 
general direction of the Gulfstream, and some- 
times sweep over the promontory of Florida, and 
overlap a portion along the Eastern coast of the 
United States, These are the great hurricanes, 
so remarkable and violent in their action. 

In the summer season,, almost every part of 
the United States is occasionally visited with 
violent, though exceedingly circumscribed com- 
motions of the atmosphere, known as tornadoes. 
These generally move in nearly the same direc- 
tion towards the North-East, except, perhaps, 
on the borders of the Gulf of Mexico, leaving 
their narrow path, sometimes only a few rods 
wide, prostrating and destroying trees, build- 
ings, and everything in their course. The same 
storms, when they occur on the sea, produce 
what are called waterspouts. 

The phenomena of these violent circumscribed 
storms, which appear almost peculiar to Amer- 
ica, have been investigated with much careful 
and laborious research by some of the most dis- 
tinguished minds in America, including Mr. 


Redfield and Professor Espy. The former in-] 


sisting that the motion of the air which moves 
with such immense force is in a circular or 
whirling direction, while the latter contends 
that the air is drawn in and upwards from every 
side to the centre. There are many facts pre- 
sented to common observation that seem clear 
to us that the motion is of the spiral and up- 
ward tendency. The miniature whirlwinds we 
sometimes see passing over the country in the 
summer season, which carry high in the air 
leaves and other light substances, seem quite 
conclusively to favor this opinion, and these are 
produced by the same causes, only operating 
with a less degree of violence. It has also been 
contended that the great Eastern storms to 
which we have referred, that visit the Atlantic 
coast, also move in great circles, the centre of 
the circle being the point of the greatest violence, 
and that as soon as the centre of the storm has 
passed a given point the wind would of neces- 
sity come from the opposite direction from the 
North-West. Professor Henry, of the Smithso- 
nian Institute, however, gives a different expla- 





nation of these great storms, which he thinks 
are of the same general nature as the thunder 
storms, and are the result of the two contending 
currents blowing from Eastern and Western di- 
rections, and which are attended with an entire 
subversion of the upper and lower strata of the 
atmospheric ocean, leaving the Western wind 
prevailing at the close of the storm. 

For our purpose, in describing the changes of 
the atmosphere and its action upon the barom- 
eter, it is not a question of material importance 
whether the air during these storms moves in 
circles, of large or small circumference, or 
whether in straight lines—the effect upon the 
barometer is the same. As we have intimated, 
a change in the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
is the result of conflicting currents in the upper 
regions; if, for instance, a lower current of air 
sets in from a Southerly direction, the air being 
warmer than that with which it comes in con- 
tact, or with that which is above it, the temper- 
ature rises, and the pressure of the air is dimin- 
ished, and this change is indicated by the fall 
of the barometer. In the cases of the more 
circumscribed storms, such as tornadoes, &c., 
the warm air of the lower stratum rushes sud- 
denly to the upper region$, creating a vortex 
into which the surrounding air is drawn in with 
great velocity, assuming a spiral motion, while 
at the same time the whole body of the storm 
moves forward at the rate of thirty or forty miles 
an hour, At the approach of these storms the 
fall of the barometer will be more or less accor- 
ding to the distance of the storm from the place 
of observation. Rain almost always accompa- 
nies these sudden changes in the condition of 
the atmosphere. 

The same rules for the observance of the ba- 
rometer will not apply to all localities. Each 
district has its peculiar atmospherical conditions, 
according to locality in reference to seas, moun- 
tains, forests, &c. But by a careful observation 
of the movements of the barometer for a few 
months the observer will soon learn to foretell 
the weather with a considerable degree of con- 
fidence. 

Previous to ourordinary Fall and Winter rains 
the barometer begins to fall from twelve to thir- 
ty hours previous to the commencement of foul 
weather. The fall of the barometer is usually 
from three-tenths toa half-inch, and sometimes 
more. Immediately upon its movement up- 
wards it may be expected that the storm has 
passed over and that fair weather will soon fol- 
low. Previous to summer showers the barom- 
eter usually falls from one to three-tenths of an 
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inch, varying in time from one to four houra. 
The greater and more rapid the fall, the more 
violent will be the shower, accompanied more 
or less with wind. 

It need not be expected that rain is to attend 
every tall ofthe barometer. There are frequent, 
slight undulations in the atmosphere unattended 
with rain. 
country, and a depression of the barometer will 
be observed for many miles from the centre of 
the storm; yet the change may not be sufficient 
to produce rain more than half the distance from 
the centre of the storm. The range of the ba- 
rometer is considerably greater in some local- 
ities than in others; for instance, according to 
the records kept for the Smithsonian Institute, 
we learn that in some parts of Maine and New 
Hampshire the range, from the highest to the 
lowest, during the year is about 2} inches, while 
in some parts of the State of New York it is 
seldom half as great, and in Florida is but 
about eighty-hundredths of an inch. 

In order to do full justice to the subject, a 
series of articles would be necessary, embracing 
meteorology, generally, with a full explanation 
of the dew-point—that is, relating to the quan- 
tity of vapor contained in the atmosphere. 
But, with the explanations we have given, any 
careful observer may soon learn to foretell the 
weather with a considerable degree of accuracy. 

As a weather indieator we regard the Aner- 
oid Barometer better and more convenient than 
the Mercurial. The Aneroid is a French inven- 
tion, but they are now manufactured in the 
United States, and are said to be superior to 
those of foreign manufacture, while at the same 
time they come at a less price. In the course 
of agricultural lectures delivered in Yale College 
in 1860, Professor Silliman, Jr., delivered a lec- 
ture on meteorology, and devoted an hour main- 
ly to the description of the several kinds of ba- 
rometers, and gave the preference to those man- 
ufactured b r. E. Kendall, at New Lebanon 
Springs, N. Y., and which he regarded the 


most important instrument that could be placed 


in the hands of the farmer. 
—_—_—_———-_?> 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
THE GOLDEN PHEASANT. 
BY C. N. BEMENT. 

The pheasants form one of the most interest- 
ing groups of the feathered race, whatever be 
the point of view in which we contemplate them. 
Their beauty of form and the splendor of their 
hues have attracted unusual admiration. Many 
dazzle by the metallic lustre ot their plumage, 
which gleams with green, and blue, and gold. 
Such for example is the case with that gor- 
geous bird, the Golden Pheasant, of China, 
which delights us with the richness and multi- 
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plicity of its tints, contrasting admirably with 
each other. 

The common pheasant, now naturalized over 
the greater part of Europe, is a native of Asia, 
and originally brought from the river Phasis, 
by the Greeks in some of their earlier expedi- 
tions. Itis an exceedingly beautiful bird, but 
it is far surpassed by many of its congeners, of 
which we may mention the elegant Chinese 
species—the Golden and Silver varieties. It is 
to be observed, however, that this beauty of 
plumage is confined to the males; the females 
are universally attired in a sombre dress of 
Lrown—often, indeed, exquisitely pencilled with 
spots and zigzag lines, but totally destitute of 
the brilliant hues which glisten in their mates. 

Independently, however, of the beauty of the 
pheasant tribe, there is another point of interest 
which cannot be overlooked—we allude to their 
value as it respects thé table. ‘The flesh of all 
the gallinaceous birds afford tagman a whole- 
some and nutritious food, and that of the 
pheasant is deservedly in high estimation. 

Ot the pheasant species, the Golden is the 
most beautiful. The male bird when in full 
plumage, which does not occur until the second 
year, measures nearly three feet in length, in- 
cluding the tail, which alone forms about two- 
thirds, The feathers of the fore-part of the 
head are very long, silky, and of a bright yel- 
low; and considerably overhang those of the 
hinder part, which are of a brilliant orange, 
marked or bordered with transverse rays, form- 
ing akind of cape. The last are elongated, and 
extend backward over the sides of the neck, 
which may be raised or depressed at will. A 
few minute hairs are scattered over the cheeks, 
which are of a livid complexion. The feathers 
of the neck are tinged with a mixture of green 
and gold, and bordered with black; those of 
the back are steel blue, and the upper tail cov- 
erts are bright yellow, the latter terminating in 
a crimson border. Breast and under parts, deep 
crimson, Wings, brown; scapulars, dark blue; 
legs, dark color. The long tail feathers are 
brown, with small transverse bars. 

The specimen which our figure at the head of 
this article illustrates, was bred at Springside, 
and now running in our aviary, with other fowls. 
He has taken a great fancy to a little Black 
African hen, but his addresses do _ not 
seem to meet with much favor, probably from 
his ungallant behavior to his African favorite. 
Unlike most other birds, he is abusive and sav- 
age in his amours, at the time of nidification; 
at this time they tease and peck the head of the 
female bare to the skull, which often proves fa- 
tal as it did in our case—the hen died in con- 
sequence, 

Although the Golden Pheasant can be tamed, 
and will associate and feed with the poultry. 
Yet an innate timidity prevents its thorough 
domestication. It is restless, and in constant 
motion, seeming to seek some hiding place out 
of the sight of visitors. Eyen the young pheas- 
ants will scamper off in terror if any unexpected 
intruder makes his appearance among them, al- 
though the remainder of the poultry remain 
unconcerned. Springside, 1861. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
On Parturition in the Mare and Cow. 
BY HENRY CORBY, VETERINARY SURGEON, ST. LOUIS. 


To those of your readers who are engaged in 
the rearing of horses or cattle, and by reason of | 
distance cannot easily, if at all, obtain the ser- 
vices of a veterinary surgeon, some advice on 
the proper management of cases of difficult par- 
turition may be acceptable ; especially at this 
spring season. 

As it is for such persons that this article is 
rg it will be as plain and brief as possi- 

le. 

In the first place the natural position in which 
either a foal or calf is born, ought to be well 
understood. 

On making an examination with the hand, 
the fore feet are the first objects reached, behind 
them and above the legs, the nose and muzzle of 
the forthcoming animal will be found, the head 
being in advance of the knees, which fit in just 
behind the jaw. 

Sometimes, though not often, the hind feet 
come first, and birth can be effected in this way, 
nearly as easily as when the fore feet and head 
present. 

If then no head is found, when the examina- 
tion is made, the examiner should satisfy him- 
self whether they are the fore or hind feet that 
he touches; and the difference between the knee 
and hock joints will afford satisfactory evidence 
on this point. 

If the foal or calf is found in either of these 
positions, no hasty attempt at aiding nature 
should be made; leave the case for half an hour 
or an hour, simply watching the patient. 

It is to be observed, however, that aid is 
sooner needed by a mare than by a cow; in the 
mare the throes are more violent, and the 
strength in consequence sooner exhausted. 

If no progress has been made before the sec- 
ond examination, then a further exploration™is 
necessary: ascertain first whether the parts pre- 
senting belong to one, or two animals ; for it is 
possible when there are twins, that the fore leg 
and head of one may enter the outlet from the 
womb at the same time with one leg of the 
other. 

When this is the case, the single limb must 
be pushed back into the womb, having first a 
cord fastened around it, so that it may be easily 
drawn up when wanted; the missing limb of 
the other foetus is then to be searched for and 
brought into its natural position, after which 
delivery will be easy. 





If the parts presenting belong only to one 
foetus, and are in their natural position, then 
gentle force may be used to endeavor to bring 
it away: and if the foetus be very large in com- 
parison with the size of the outlet, it may be 
necessary ‘to use no small strength before deliv- 
ery is effected. 

There are three diseased conditions of the 
foetus which may render delivery in the usual 
manner almost impossible, though the presenta- 
tion is natural; they are accumulation of water 
in the head. (technically hydrocephalus), and 
dropsy of the chest or belly (hydrothorax or 
ascites). 

In the first case, the nose just protrudes from 
the womb, and on carrying the hand beyond it, 
ov excessively large size of the head may be 
felt. 

In the second, the head and neck protrude, 
but the chest by reason of its large size cannot 
enter the outlet; and in the third it is the dis- 
tended belly which prevents the further passage 
of the foetus, 

In either of these cases, the swollen parts 
must be cut open, so as to allow the fluid to 
escape (and, as in the case of the accumulation 
of water in the head the bones are softened)— 
this may be done with a small strong knife ; but 
care must be taken not to wound the mother in 
the operation. 

Other circumstances may occasionally retard 
or prevent delivery, although the foetus is in its 
natural position ; thus it is possible that instead 
of a normal foetus there may be a monster, hav- 
ing two bodies with only one head and neck ; 
but such cases are rare, and when they do occur, 
it is likely that the monstrosity will be small, 
and so easily born. 

If it should be too large to pass through the 
outlet, it must be cut to pieces, and so removed; 
and in performing this operation it is important 
to remember that the skin is the strongest part 
of the foetus ; let that once be thoroughly sever- 
ed, and the fore legs may be easily pulled from 
the trunk, so that an incision carried around 
the leg above the knee, and thence over the 
shoulder to the back, will allow the leg to be re- 
moved with tolerable facility. 

But in all cases in which the use of cutting 
instruments becomes necessary, it is better to 
allow the case to wait for some hours, in order 
if possible to obtain the assistance of some per- 
son expert in their use, rather than by reckless 
cutting to endanger the life of the patient. 

We have now to consider the various unnatu- 
ral positions in which the foetus may be found, 
and how they are to be rectified. 

The least deviation from the natural position, 
though not the most frequent, consists in a com- 
ing forward of the head and one fore leg only, 
the other fore leg remaining doubled up by the 
side or under the body, If the foetus is small, 
birth may take place in this position; but usu- 
ally an excessive amount of force would be re- 
quired for its withdrawal; it is therefore better 
at once to search for the missing leg, than to 
run the risk of doing injury by pulling at the 
head and the one leg that is within reach. 

By gently pushing back the foetus, the leg 
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may usually be reached and brought into its 
ace, though sometimes it is necessary to push 
k the foremost leg again into the womb, in 
order to afford room for the manipulations of 
the operator. When this is done a cord should 
be previouély tied around the lower part of the 
leg that is to be pushed back, so that it may be 
easily brought up when its fellow has n 
found. : . 

Another unnatural position is that in which 
both fore legs are left in the womb, the head 
alone presenting; this will be more troublesome, 
for birth in such a position is all but impossi- 
ble; therefore do not attempt to extricate the 
foetus by pulling at the head, until the legs have 
been reached and brought into their place. 

To do this, first pass a cord around the lower 
jaw, then push back the whole of the foetus as 
much as possible, using steady pressure, especi- 
ally in the intervals between the labor pains ; 
when this has been done, search for and bring 
up the legs, and then all will be easy, though it 
will probably have cost an hour or more of hard 
work before the legs are thus brought into their 
true position. 

If the head is completely protruding while 
the shoulders are firmly jammed at the inlet of 
the pelvis, it is not likely that any effort at 
pushing back the head will be successful ; the 
destruction of the foetus has become necessary 
in order to save the life of the mother, and the 
head will have to be cut off. 

In doing this, strip the head as much as pos- 
sible so that the skin covering it may be left to 
tie to and draw at in the final extrication of the 
foetus ; amputate as low down the neck as you 
can, and then having tied a cord firmly around 
the skin, push back the body and proceed to 
search for and draw up the legs. 

When the necessity for the amputation of the 
head is once apparent, the sooner it is done the 
better; as a short delay, or injudicious attempt 
to pull away the foetus, may render extrication 
im possible. 

The third and perhaps the most frequent of 
all unnatural positions is that in which the fore 
Jegs come into the passage without the head ; 
this is frequent when the foetus is dead, and is 
also difficult to overcome. 


When both legs are in the passage the head 
is usually turned back by the side, and in such 
a case cords should be placed around the legs, 
they should be pushed back out of the way, and 
then press firmly against the chest of the foetue, 
pushing it back as far as possible, then b 
— the hand further backwards you will 
probably be able either to reach the head of the 
foetus at once, or, by grasping the neck, to draw 
it towards you; if you reach the jaw a cord may 
be placed thereon and gently drawn at by an 
assistant while you guide the head round; or 
you may be able, grasping the jaw, to bring it 
round without assistance. Having brought the 
head into its place, the legs must be again 
brought forward, and the birth will soon be 
over. 

When it is impossible to reach the jaw so as 
to turn the head, it may be brought round b 
using a emal! hook attached to a cord ; the hoo 


is to be fixed firmly into the socket of the eye, 
and then drawn at by an assistant until the 
head is brought within reach. 

If only one leg is found in the passage it is 
likely that the head will be turned downward 
under the body; this will usually be less diffi- 
cult than the previous position; but is to he rec- 
ified in the same manner, by pushing back the 
body of the foetus, and grasping the head, then 
pulling it up into ite proper position. If neces- 
sary, the hook and cord may be used in this 
form of presentation as in the former, using a 
more upward traction thereon. 

The position from which it will be most diffi- 
cult to extricate the foetus, is that in which its 
a presents against the mouth of the womb, 
the hind legs lying forward under the belly. 

As it is not possible so to turn a calf or foal 
as to change a breech presentation into one by 
the head and fore feet, the only thing that can 
be done is to reach and bring up the hind legs 
and feet. 

In doing so press steadily against the rump 
of the foetus, raising it as much as possible at 
the same time, this will help to bring the hind 
legs more into reach, and the operator will pos- 
sibly be able to reach the hocks and slip cords 
around them, at which an assistant should pull 
steadily, while the operator pushes back the 
body of the foetus; the legs may then be got 
hold of and brought one by one into the passage 
and thus withdrawn. 

It will probably assist the operator if the mare 
or cow be turned on to her back and kept there 
while he is endeavoring to reach the hind legs. 

It is to be remembered that both legs must 
be brought up before any attempt is made to 
draw away the foetus, any attempt to pull it © 
away by one leg would only result in rendering 
its final extrication more difficult. 

When it is impossible to reach the hocks,a 
cord attached to a stick may be thrust between 
the thighs and brought around the stifle, and 
the legs drawn up in that manner; and, if all 
other means fail, amputation of the legs at the 
hip joint must be resorted to, and the fuetus then 
brought away by fixing hooks into its rump, 
and drawing on cords attached thereto. 

There is ove other false position of the foetus 
which needs to be mentioned, ia which it lies 
with its back downwards in the womb; its feet 
pointing towards the spine of the mother. 

In this case the foetus can be turned into its 
right position, by first securing the head and 
legs with cords, and then by pressure on the 
withers gradually bringing it into its place. 

There are many other points in connection 
with parturition, and the general management 
; of animals both before and after that event, 
| which deserve to be spoken of; but this article 
‘is alneady almost too long, and they must be 
' left for a future occasion. 











Sarr ror Srock.—The best plan is to have 
the salt in troughs, under shelter, where the 
stock can have access to it at all times. They 
' will not, then, take too muchat atime. Where 
| this is not done, salt should be given to stock 
| once or twice a week regularly. 
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CATCHING HORSES. 

Ep, Vauiey Farwer.—There are few things 
more aggravating than to be in a hurry to go to 
some place, and have a great trouble to catch 
ahorse. I have sometimes made the assertion 
that a horse which I raise will never be hard to 
catch unless some one else spoils him. The 
way I manage is to keep them gentle from colts, 
handling them as often as convenient. When 
young horses are running to grass give them 
salt occasionally, and let them fondle about 
you, making as little show of trying to get hold 
of them as possible. There is nothing surer to 
spoil a horse forever than to run as if trying to 
hem him in, and yelling at him authoritatively, 
or scolding —when he can see, just as well as 
you know, that he is out of your reach. To 
put on the cap sheaf, whip him severely for 
causing trouble, and my word for it the next 
time you want to catch him he ‘‘will not listen 
to the voice of your charming, charming never 
80 wisely.” 

Horses learn a great deal by signs. In begin- 
ning to teach them to be caught, go towards 
them on the near side, slowly and cautiously, 
making no demonstrations at all. If the ani- 
mal begins to walk off, stop, and whistle, or 
otherwise manifest indifference until he becomes 
quiet again, then approach as before. When 
you are so close as to be confident that he will 


not escape you, speak kindly and hold up one. 


hand ready to touch him on the withers, and 
thence pass it along the neck until you can get 
hold of his head, but do not seize him with a 
ge, as this tends to excite fear afterwards. 

y practicing this course, using the sign, viz: 
holding up the hand when you are a little far- 
ther away, each time, a horse may be taught 
to stop and be caught, even when in a consider- 
able glee (playing), simply by holding up the 
hand and using some familiar phrase, such as 
ho boy, &e. 

By way of caution, however, watch his actions 
and intentions closely during his tutoring, and 
ifat any time or from any cause you see that 
he is going to run, do not by any means say 
anything or hold up your hand, as the sign 
given and disobeyed a few times will almost in- 
evitably prevent your making anything out of 
it in future. 


An English Dog Show. 
(Birmingbam, Eng.) 

Under the presidency of Lord Curzon and 
the managemeut of an influential committee, 
prizes of large amount are competed for by 
some 300 dogs, in the Horse Repository of 
Messrs. Bretherton and Harrison. No such 
complete classification has ever been attempted 
before. bp, the strange diversities in form, 
capability, and disposition of the dogs in this 
whining. growling, and barking menagerie, we 
can scarcely admit the doctrine that the animals 
are merely varieties of one species, and that all 
have been developed by differences of food, cir- 
cumstances, and training, from a single original 
pair; or, as some say, are seiedively a tamed 
derivation from the leita and savage wolf. In 
this gathering of all descriptions of hounds, for 
instance, what extraordinary differences are ob- 
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servable in the nature and uses of the several 
breeds. Whatever of swiftness in pursuit of 
nimble game, of miraculous keenness of scent 
for a hidden or flying enemy, of untiring pa- 
tience of search, of lithe agility or enduring 
speed may be required for hunting over the 
open field, across the deep flood, in the burrowed 
intrenchment or the recesses of the rock—in 
short, whatever excellencies and peculiar in- 
stincts are valuable in the mighty hounds that 
chase the antlered deer; in the keen, swift and 
sturdy hound that seeks the wily fox; in the 
slender, facile greyhound, ull elegance and ease 
in rapid flight and leap; in the shaggy, half- 
amphibious otter hound; in the terrible blood- 
hound, with his pendant lip; in the clever poin- 
ter and the careful retriever—all are illustrated 
by perfect and unusually fine examples among 
numbers of the highest superiority of breed. 

The blood-hounds form a very grand class, 
to which the Earl of Bagot contributes the 
most magnificent specimens, remarkable for 
their character of head and expression. The 
foxhounds would have been a larger class at 
any other season of the year. Viscount Curzon 
and Earl Grosvenor are the prize winners. Har- 
riers and beagles are but few. The large rough- 
coated deer-hounds make a fine show, each a 
seeming original of a Landseer picture. There 
are some specially fine greyhounds. 

The large pointers are the principal class, 
most of don of great merits; and the small 
pointers, especially the bitch class, still more 
extraordinary—the Hon. H. W. Powys, Mr. J. 
8. Soresby, Mr. H. Gilbert, the Earl of Derby, 
and the Earl of Lichfield carrying off prizes. 
The English setters are highly thought of. The 
Irish setters are not so aed tn a class, though 
the prize dogs are very fine. Some setters and 
spaniels shown by Mr. Burdett, are considered 
unequalled. The retrievers are exceedingly 
good, Mr. Brailsford and Lord A. Paget win- 
ning the prizes. 

There is a good class of Clumber spaniels, 
used for cover shooting. Mr. Boales and Earl 
Spencer exhibit the most meritorious. The two 
German boar-hounds were much admired for 
their strength and handsome appearance. 

Turning to the other division of the show, we 
have the majesty of the massively framed mas- 
tiff, ferocious as a tiger to strangers, sagacious 
“as a Christian” in detecting thievery and chi- 
cane, gentle as a lamb to the hand that feeds and 
loves him ; and we have the weedy, slim Italian 
greyhound, in form suffering from internal and 
external stricture, yet all grace and tenderness; 
shivering at the end of a riband or a watch- 
chain, and incapable of stronger field exercise 
than the hunting of a guinea pig. There is 
the nobility of the powerful Newfoundland, with 
his colossal paw—humane savior of wrecked 
mariners from the swallowing wave; and there 
is the antic-loving toy terrier, ridiculous for its 
littleness, delighting to be caressed upon his 
lady’s knee. There is the thick, iron-jawed bull- 
dog, with his stealthy epring and unrelenting 
gripe, fierce, unflinching to thedeath ; and there 
is the tiny spaniel, which loves to be nursed 
and dandled, or peeps timidly out of the shelter 
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of his mistress’s muff. There is the active black 
and tan terrier, sworn enemy of all four-footed 
vermin; and there is the lazy, curly Kin 
Charles, in an ungainly state of plethora of pre | 
living, able to waddle after a comely dame, or 
repose upon her handsome hearth-rug. There 
is the homespun, plain, intelligent sheep-dog; 
and there are the grotesque, negro-featured pug, 
and the Skye terrier, lithe like a ferret, and 
shaggy beyond recognition of head or tail. 

The mastig’s are a superb class; the black 
Newfoundlands equally good; the bull-dogs re- 
pulsive, yet interesting from the very extrava- 
gance of sullen gavageness and latent brutality 
in their expression, and for their well-known 





pluck and prize-ring qualities. Sheep dogs are 
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fairly represented ; the terriers attractivé and 
maintaining the credit of their order. One 
“rough customer” of a Scotch terrier is indeed a 
marvel; he is said to weigh less than three 
pounds, yet he is over two years old, and a day 
or two ago killed a fierce big rat, and his sell- 
ing price is fifty guineas. One inimitably ugly 
pug, that as a lap-dog would by contrast give 
charms to a gorgon, is priced at a thousand 
guineas. The Italian greyhounds and dimin- 
utive toy terriers, of course attract most atten- 
tion from the fair visitors. The Alpine mastiffs, 
St. Bernard dogs, an awfully rough Russian ter- 
rier, the rare Maltese lion dogs, and the Esqui- 
maux fog dogs, are also a source of great in- 
terest.—| London Times. 
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A CHAPTER ON PRUNING. 

There are many persons who do not seem to 
have any distinct idea of the object of pruning 
atree. They seem to suppose that trees should 
be pruned every year, and at some leisure time 
in the spring set in with ax and saw and cut in- 
discriminately a branch here and another there, 
and we have not unfrequently seen an entire tier 
of the lower branches removed from every tree 
in the orchard, after the trees had attained to 
full one-third or one-half their natural size, thus 
doing a degree of violence to the trees by entire- 
ly destroying the balance between the roots and 
the branches, that time can hardly ever repair. 

There is another class of cultivators who err 
as greatly on the other side, and seldom prune 
at all; some believing that nature requires no 
aid in this respect, and others neglect it because 
they do not know how and when pruning should 
be done. Very little pruning is required for 
most kinds of standard fruit trees, except the 
removal of a few buds and branches when the 
trees are young. But with trees cultivated as 
dwarfs the case is somewhat different. In that 
ease the different character of the two plants 
brought into union by budding or grafting is 
to be considered, and in order to keep the body 
and branches of the tree within proper limits 
and to establish and maintain the most desira- 
ble form to. the top, and to insure the best and 
most perfect fruit, as well as to regulate the 
quantity according tothe capacity of the tree to 
mature, some care and skill are required in pru- 
ning. 

The object of the following engravings is to 


illustrate and explain the management of trees. 


of this kind, particularly the dwarf pear: 

The proper age for setting the dwarf pear in 
the orchard or garden is when it has made two 
seasons’ growth from the bud. The first year’s 
growth seldom produces more than a single 
stem like Fig. 1. It is presumed that the nur- 





seryman will cut it back to about 
one foot in hight, in order to 
cause the tree to branch, low. 
(See Fig. 1.) All the buds from 
the ground up to the hight of six 
inches should be rubbed off, and’ 
such others left above as will be 
required to form a handsome, 
well balanced head. At this 
stage of the growth of the tree 
the most vigorous currents of sap 

Fig. 1. will be to the central branches, 
and here the process of training should be- 
gin by cutting or pinching off the main stem 
and leading branches, as often as it is necessary 
to check the undue growth, to give additional 
strength to the lower branches, and secure a 
somewhat pyramidal form to the tree. By ne- 
glecting it at this stage of the growth, and even 
on toa second and third year after, we have 
seen many thrifty trees nearly ruined. For if 
these overgrown side branches are neglected for 
a year or two, they will run up long and slender, 
leaving the branches below them weak, and the 
tree all out of due proportion; and when these 
branches have been neglected through a second 
year’s growth it will be difficult for any subse- 
quent pruning to repair the evil and establish 
a well balanced tree. But if the summer pinch- 
ing is attended to, keeping all the strongest 
growing branches checked, the weaker ones will 
acquire strength, and a well balanced symmet- 
rical head.will. be formed, leaving but little to 
be done at the time of spring pruning, 





Fig. 2, represents the tree after the first and 
second years’ growth, from the ‘time of trane- 
planting.. The spring pruning consists in again 
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cutting off the leader, and shortening the side 
branches as indicated by the cross marks in the 
cut. If any branch takes too much of an up- 
ward tendency, to give the desired form, the 
evil is easily remedied by pinching the end of 
the shoot just beyond a bud upon the upper side; 
or if the growth is too upright, shorten the 
branch, leaving a prominent bud for the con- 
tinuation of the shoot on the under side. A 
little attention, subsequently, will be required 
to check the growth of any ofthe shoots that 
may havea tendency to supersede the one that 
requires encouraging. By the same means side 
branches from any of the prominent limbs may 
be mace to shoot so as to repair any defects or 
lean places that may occur in the growth, 


\ 





Fig. 3. 


Fig. 3, represents a tree in its third and fourth 
years, and the cross marks will indicate the pru- 
ning required, and the proper form the tree 
should maintain. 

The tree may now be permilied (o bear a dozen 
or two epecimens of fruit, more or less, accord- 
ing to the strength and vigor indicated by the 
growth. Without a well trenched and well 
manured soil the tendency of dwarf trees is to 
produce a. superabundance of fruit spurs and to 
aver-bear, at the expense of the wood-producing 


| force. When the natural equilibrium between 
the wood and fruit-prodicing forces is thus de- 
stroyed, the fruit, from excessive bearing, be- 
comes of inferior quality, and the tree gradually 
declines and finally dies. All this, on a well 
prepared soil, may be remedied by proper care 
and training. When a superabundance of fruit 
spurs appear they should be removed, and the 
tree allowed to bear no more fruit than it can 
ripen well, and at the same time make a healthy 
growth of branches. One of the most fatal and 
common errors in the cultivation of this-kind of 
fruit arises from the reluctance on the part of 
the proprietor to thin the fruit to the standard 
of the capacity of the tree to perfect. If an un- 
due quantity of fruit is allowed to hang on the 
tree, it will be of small and inferior quality, and 
frequently almost worthless, at the same time 
nearly destroying the tree ; whereas, if the num- 
ber had been reduced one-half, the remainder 
would prove of large and of superior quality, 
insuring the future growth of the tree, and an 
annual increasing product of excellent fruit. 

In the subsequent treatment of the tree, be- 
sides thinning the fruit with an unsparing hand, ac- 
cording to the vigor of the tree (because the tend- 
ency of nature in every department is towards 
over productiveness), care should be taken to thin 
out any excess of branches that tend to crowd 
each other and prevent the healthy development 
of Leaves, which are the organs of life and the 
sources whence the richness and the perfection 
of the fruit is derived. 


PRUNING OTHER KINDS OF FRUIT TREES. 
Other fruit trees require more or less pruning 
according to the natural habit of the particular 
kind. ' The cherry, for instance, can be but |ittle 
improved by pruning. In many portions of the 
West the cherry tree is not altogether at home. 
Owing to their luxuriant growth, and the sudden 
alternations from heat to cold, the body on the 
South-Easterly side frequently becomes diseased. 
As a remedy for this evil the tree at one year 
old in the nursery should be cut back to one 
foot in hight in order to cause it to branch out 
as near the ground as possible. Any leading 
branches that have a tendency in their me 3 
growth to rob any of the lower branches should 
be checked ia their growth by pinching off the 
leading: buds: This, and the removal of any 
interfering branches, while the tree is young, is 
generally all the pruning this kind of tree re 
quires. 
Similar treatment is required for standard 
pears, with, perhaps, a little more care in remov- 
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ing interfering branches so as to secure a free 
open head. 

In régard to apples we also advocate such a 
course of treatment, and particularly for the 
prairie districts, as will secure a low head:— 
First, in order to avoid as much as possible the 
effect of heavy prevailing winds ; and, second, to 
protect from the scalding effects of the sun upon 
the stem, which cause the destruction of many 
trees. From low-headed trees the fruit ean be 
hore easily gathered without bruising, and with 
less labor: With low-headed trees, too, grass 
and weeds are less liable to grow, and the ground 
will remain more mellow and moist. The same 
rule of early pruning if applied to establish a 
free; open head, will leave little to be done in 
the way of pruning after the tree comes into 
bearing. 

Peach trees, of late, have become so short- 
lived among us that there seems but little en- 
couragement to plant and train them, except 
in certain favored localities. The natural habit 
of the peach tree, while young, is to form a 
thick thrifty head, but as it advances in age the 
inner branches die out leaving all the young 
wood upon the ends of the outer branches, and 
the fruit becomes inferior. To remedy this, and 
to keep the head of the tree more within reach, 
the method recommended by Mr. Downing, of 
shertening-in every year one-third of the length 
of the shoots of last year’s growth, has been re- 
sorted to. But in large orchards this is a labo- 
rious work. The same benefits may, in some 
degree, be secured with much less labor, by 
thinning out every few years a portion of the outer 
branches at their junction with the larger ones. 
With.care in this way a good round head may 
be preserved of young, vigorous, productive 
wood. 





‘Selecting Trees to Plant. 

Wm. Saunders, Editor of the Horticultural 
Department of the Farmer and Gardener, and 
most excellent authority, says: 

* Recently, at a meeting of fruit growers, a 
member remarked that when he went to a nur 
sery to select trees he took those that others 
had rejected, preferring low branched plants, 
and these that had made but a moderate growth, 
to tall, bare stemmed and luxuriant trees, as 
indicated by a profusion of strong, young shoots. 
In doing so he was only acting in accordance 
with the dictates of experience ; and sooner or 
later all whe plant trees will arrive at the same 
conclusion. Especially might attention be di- 
rected to the propriety of selecting trees of mod- 
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erate growth; such trees will, if healthy, be 
found to possess a greater proportion of fibrous 
roots and consequently suffer less from re- 
moval. We know an experienced planter who 
always preters yellowish and sickly looking 
evergreens when selecting a stock, A tree of 
that kind is almost certain to improve by being 
removed, and commence a favorable growth at 
once. The growth of the branches afford a 
tolerable fair index to the manner of root 
growth. A short, stubby growth indicates 
fibrous roots in abundance; long, rampant 
shoots are the growth of long, wiry roots.’’ 


«<> 


[Written for the Valley Premen) 
The Rose—Cultivation and Manage- 


ment, 
BY CAREW SANDERS. 
Roses are divided by some writers inte two 


classese—Summer and Autumnal. The first 
blooms only once in the spring and early sum- 
mer; but continues long in bloom, and includes 
some of the most beautiful kinds in size, form, 
and color, that are grown. The latter include 
all that bloom not only in spring and summer, 
but again in autumn; and are usually known as 
Perpetuals. 

Although the class of Summer Roses does 
include some of the handsomest, yet on account 
of their blooming only once, they are not as de- 
sirable for the flower garden proper, as the 
Bourbon, Tea, Perpetual, &. are. Still some of 
them should not be omitted from the shrubberry, 
for while they are everywhere acknowledged 
“Queen of Flowers,” they also make one of the 
handsomest of shrubs. While some of the an- 
nual bloomers, as the Moss, Prairie, Austrian 
Briars, &c. must not be omitted from the garden 
however small. 

We shall speak more especially at present of 
the different classes of Perpetuals; these require 
an abundant supply of food; well repaying a 
liberal and frequent application of manure, even 
in the richest natural soils. It is tolly to ex- 
pect them to display their beauties when planted 
in a poor, dry grass-plat, or yard, or lawn, with 
the grass growing close up to their stems, and 
without at least an annual manuring. 

Before planting, the bed (for they are best 
planted in beds or borders by themselves) should 
receive a good dressing of well-rotted manare, 
and be dug deeply; if trenched two or three 
spades deep the better. We have found a com 
post, composed of leaf-mold and turf piled up 
where all the offal of the house can be added 
to it, and especially the waste liquide including 
soapsuds—to be excellent for roses. It should 
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be turned over once or twice so that every por- 
tion may be thoroughly saturated; and should 
be under a roof to protect from leaching rains. 
Two or three inches of this, or of other good 
manure may be laid on in December, afier a 
light digging with a fork, and may then be left 
undisturbed till the following spring. Even in 
good rose soils this top dressing ie necessary ; 
giving much increased vigor and lengthening 
the flowering season, so as amply to repay the 
labor bestowed. An oceasional soaking with 
guano water, say a pint to a barrel of water, 
has an astonishing effect ti both, on the growth 
and bloom. 

When the soi? is nbn made rich, they will re- 
qutre pruning twicé a year; in March when the 
beds are dressed, and again in summer. Early 
in’ spring, say beginning of March, cut off every 
shoot from 6 to 9 inches from the old wood; 
if crowded remove some of them entirely. This 
done, there will be, when they commence to 
grow, a vast number of strong shoots, each 
crowned with a cluster of buds; leave only half 
of these to bloom, shortening the remainder to 
about one-half their length; these will soon 
break again, and in July, August and Septem- 
ber will again be covered with flowers. 

If the above was more practiced, we should 
hear less complaint about Hybrid Perpetuals 
blooming so sparingly ; it is because they are 
starved, and can neither grow nor bloom. Feed 
them highly, and remove all seed vessels, and 
shorten occasional shoots, and make them grow, 
and they are bound to bloom. 

| Hybrid Perpetuals.—This splendid class em- 
ments varieties. having flowers of the richest 
colors, of the largest size, and finest forms, and 
of the most delightful fragrance; and with the 
kind of culture recommended above, a: bed of 
them will give a constant succession of flowers 
from May to November — almost every shower 
brings out a fresh crop of blossoms. 

The Bourbons, though not so highly fragrant, 
are a superb class, and almost perfect ; the 
beauty and richness of the foliage adding not a 
Aittle tothe charmy They have the advantage, 
too, of enduring the greatest heat of the sun 
without injury to the bloseoms, and open freely 
in our clear, warm climate. 

The China and Tea, Scented roses, are a most 
beautiful class, and, although somewhat tender, 
they can be kept out in our latitude during win- 
ter by bending down and covering .well with 
leaves or straw, and if the points of shoots do 
get killed, they may be cut back to the sound 
wood, and they will grow and bloom well, They 





are almost constantly in flower, requiring but 
little trouble to keep them so. In summer a 
constant removal of their faded flowers is neces- 
sary, ard this is all the pruning they require. 

The Noisettes, bloom in large clusters of gen- 
erally small flowers; some are strong growers, 
and adapted for pillars and trellises; others are 
quite weak and dwarf in their habite—they are 
all free bloomers, and extremely showy. 

All the pillar or climbing roses, are entirely 
different in their habits from the above, and ab 
they bloom mostly on last year’s wood, they must 
not be pruned so severely; the shoots may be 
left nearly their full length, and tied up neatly 
to their pillar: or trellis, and the older and 
superfluous shoots, only, cut clean away, This 
applies to the Prairie, Ayrshire, and other strong 
hardy runners, as well as to the Banksia and 
other tender sorta. 

The Austrian Briars include the Harrisonii and 
Persian Yellow, both pure yellow.. Plant ina 
good, cool, moist soil, with much manure; 
mulch freely, In pruning, merely shorten the 
strong shoots, leaving most of the twigs, as 
they generally produce abundance of flowers. 


ae 
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[Written fer the Valley Farmer.] 


Calendar of Operations in the Vine- 
yard. 
BY GEORGE HUSMANN. 
MAY 





This isa busy month for the vine dresser, as 
it is the month before all others in which the 
vines need the closest attention in summer pru- 
ning, tying, etc. The vines will grow rapidly, 
and as this is the month in which the mildew 
generally makes its appearance, and this evil 
can, to a certain degree, be counteracted by ju- 
dicious summer pruning, this should have the 
closest attention, 

We will suppose the -fruit-bearing laterals 
on your vines pinched back»to the last bunch 
of grapes, and the bloom over. The suckers in 
the axils of the leaves will now begin to push, 
and should, as soon as they are long enough, 
be pinched back to one leaf, This will then 
develop rapidly, and be an effectual protection 
to the young branches, These will also serve 
asa means to lead the sap into the young 
bunches, and they will advance more rapidly. 

Keep a sharp look out for the small worms, 
which make their web in the tops of the young 
shoots, and destroy them at the same time. 

Keep the young shoots for next year’s bear- 
ing neatly tied to the trellis as they advance, 
as they will grow rapidly now, and break easily. 
Tie them perpendicular, away from the bear- 
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‘ing cane, keeping in view the object of giving 
as much circulation of air to the young grapes 
as possible, so that they will dry rapidly again 
after heavy rains. Of course, if you have been 
wise enough to plant only such varieties which 
are not subject to mildew and rot, you need not 
be so particular in this, ner be afraid of every 
rainy day. | 

Keep the weeds down, whenever they appear, 
using ttre cultivator and small plow between 
the rows, and a common garden hoe under the 
trellis and around the vines. Cultivate very 
shallow, and enly scrape off the weeds with 
the hoe, and do it only in fine dry weather. 

In a short time, the suckers will sprout 
again, and should be pinched back to one leaf of 
the young growth again. This is the last sum- 
mer pruning they need, and it will probably not 
be necessary before the beginning of June. 

Look to your grape grafts, and remove all 
suckers from the stock, as they will take all the 
strength from the scion, and kill it in a short 
time. 

See to the layers, keep them clean, and tie 
them up neatly to the trellis or small sticks. 
They will make much better plants tham if left 
hanging on the ground. When about 18 inches 
long, pinch off their tops, it will make them 
more stocky, and they will be better supplied 
with fibrous roots. 

For tying, use either Papaw bark, slit fine 
for that purpose, or rye straw, cut when green. 


<>< 
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Planting and Training Grape Vines. 

Ep. Vattzy Faruer:—In the March num- 
ber of the Farmer, I find an article on this 
anbject, which I believe contains many very 
valuable hints, nevertheless there are some 
which, according to my observation, I think are 
erroneous. I mean especially in regard to prun- 
ing, and the length of time it would take, ac- 
cording to the writer’s statement, until a crop 
could be realized. He is evidently a thorough- 
going man, as we can perceive, from the way in 
which he prepares his ground, but I am afraid, 
that if every farmer had te prepare a border fif- 
teen feet wide and three feet deep, and then take 
out thre sub-soil, and put in decayed turf, well- 
rotted stable manure, bones, etc. and after tak- 


ing all thie trouble, wait five years until he, 


could expect a fall crop; mamy—more than one- 
half—would not, even if their mouth watered 
ever so much after grapes, feel disposed to take 
this trouble. Nor is it necessary. 

Nearly all the seil.in our State is rich enough 
if properly worked and prepared, to produce 





growth and fruit enough on the vimes without 
euch extra preparation. {have avineyard now 
in cultivation, which was planted fourteen years 
ago, on a poor hillside. There were only holes 
dug in the seil, eighteen inches deep and two 
feet wide, and the vines planted in them. These 
vines produced, the third year after planting, 
750 gallons of wine, about 500 gallons to the 
acre, and have had good crops, in good seasons, 
ever since. I do not wish to be understood, as 
if I considered this the proper way; by no 
means; I think it would have paid well if the 
soil had all been thoroughly stirred; I only 
wish to show what grapes do, even if not plant- 
ed with extra care, so that everybody can 
plant, with reasonable hopes of having grapes 
the third year. 

{ think, .a vine, petted and fostered with such 
extra care, as the writer of that article gave to 
these he planted, and which grew ten feet the 
first summer (as by rights it ought to) must be 
a very ungrateful thing, if it did not bear a full 
crop the third summer. In fact, if eut back, 
and always cut back for three years in succes- 
sion, as the writer served his, there would be no 
end to its growth, and [I think it would fun as 
the old phrase is, half over creation, if not kept 
in check by some bearing. 

My plan would be, if a vine grew ten feet the 
first summer, to cut back te three eyes, if on a 
trellis, for arbor training. These would produce 
three strong canes, and I would be imprudent 
enough to prune twe of them to about eight buds 
each, which I should want to produce about thirty 
good bunches of grapes, and I think, my vine 
would be obliging enough to do'so, and to pre- 
duce wood enough besides to bear fifty bunches 
next season, and still te grow, and “ get fat” on 
all that. If # did not 1 should think it ‘‘a poor 
stick’’ indeed. 

Again, the writer thinks, that it is absolutely 
necessary te leave four or five leaves above the 
last bunch of grapes on the fruit-bearing later- 
als, and holds the opinion that the nunrber 
the German vine dressers of the West leave, 
namely, one or two, is entirely inadequate to 
the wante of the plant. He cuts his laterals 
when the grapes are the size of small peas.— 
Now I will try to show, that our German vine 
dressers really leave more leaves on them than 
he does. We pinch, it is true, as soon as the 
leaves ‘have expanded enough, long before the 
bloom, back to just above the last bunch of 
grapes, or rather, what will be grapes. This 
leaves say five leaves on each lateral. Out of 
the axils of these leaves, suckers will come up, 
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which, we pinch back again, as soon as we cap 
get hold of them, to one leaf. This gives us ten 
on each lateral. These young leaves stand be- 
sides, directly opposite the bunches of grapes, 
drawing the sap to them; and, as they develop 
rapidly, shading the fruit effectually, But thie 
is not enough, These suckers will start again, 
and the young shoots are pinched back again to 
one leaf each, which gives us fifteen to each lat- 
eral, and if these start again, they are lett to 
grow, to suit. themselyes. Here we haye in- 
stead of the writer’s nine or ten leaves, fifteen 
‘or more, and leayes, too, what are leaves, We 
need no knife to ‘cut back’ a full grown shoot, 
our finger and thumbs can do all the work ; we 
do not rob the plant at once of.a Jarge amount 
of lungs, i. ¢. leaves, but gently stop the sap, 
and lead it.into other channels, the young fruit 
and leaves, which are left; we force the fruit 
slong,.and at the same time have the foliage 
properly thinned at the most critical time for 
the young fruit, namely, when mildew appears. 
This, we think, better than the cutting and 
slashing system, and whether we can grow 
grapes, and perfect ones, too, we think we have 
shown at the different fairs held in this State. 
Now, as we both have said our say, I leave it 
to your readers to judge what method they 
would prefer. Grorcz Husmann. 


CURCULIO REMEDY. 

The following article is copied from an East- 
ern paper. The remedy has been tried by a 
number of persons: with entire success. Mr. 
Russell Hinckley, Belleville, ls., a very relia- 
ble gentleman, has tried it and says itis entire- 
ly effectual]. If any remedy can be found which 
will prevent the little ‘‘Turk’”’ from destroying 
our entire crop of plums, it will be worth thou- 
sands of dollars.. We hope some of our readers 
will fairly and faithfully try the proposed reme- 





dy and report the results. 
Crarxsvitis, Tenn., Feb. 18, 761. 
Messrs. Editors: .I,noticed in your. issue. of 


the 7th inst, an article from William A. Cum- 
mings, of Darien, Conn., speaking in favor of 
your curctilio remedy as a wash for plum trees. 
My trees bore abundantly last season, : but 
from some (to. me) unknown cause the fruit all 
fell off before maturity, I will thank you to 
send me your ‘“Curculio remedy,” accom- 
panied with any instructions you may see prop- 
er to give. Very respectfully, 
Bens. F.. McKracr, | 
We have numerous requests on | to re- 
ublish the receipt of this mixture, e give 
t below thus early for the benefit of fruit-grow- 
ers at the South. Will those at'the N 
aside this paper for reference when the eurculio 
begins his, invasions upon the young fruit? 


-the ravages of the curculio. 





The application, of the mixture should be made 
when the fruit has attained the size of a small 
bean, or as soon as the crescent marks of the 
insect appear on the fruit, which is not till one 
or two weeks after the blossoms have tallen. 

We have inereasing confidence in the efficac 
of this remedy for preserving the plum and all 
other stone fruit from the ravages of the curcu- 
lio. The apricot and nectarine are equally sub- 
ject to his incursions asthe plum. . 

Maer fair experiments have been made with 
it. e one by our correspondent at Darien 
was onthe right basis. A part of the trees were 
syringed, and a part omitted. “ The fruit was 
an entire success where the remedy was applied, 
and a total failure where the application was 
not made. 

We iueert the following: 

“About a year since, you published in the 
Observer a receipt for ene te plums from 

applied that 
pretation to just one-half my plum trees. 

e result was most satisfactory. The trees 
that received the application ripened an abun- 
dant crop of as perfect and beautiful plums as 
ever grew, while not a single plum ‘ripened on 
those trees to which the wash was not applied. 
I made but one application, but this was done 
thoroughly, with a garden syringe, and as soon 
as the effects of those destructive insects were 
discovered.” 

Such has been the case in various instances 
which we have already published. ~ Such was 
the case in Andover, Mass.—such also in West 
Jersey. We could give scores of instances of 
success which are verbally reported. There is 
a hardened race of this insect about German- 
town, Pa;, that is said to defy this mixture. 
Next to the Delaware Grape it is the worst foe 
with which our friend of the Telegraph has to 
contend, He has our sympathies. 

This mixture will destroy all other insect dep- 
redators of fruits and flowers. 

It is a perfect exterminator of every species of 
worm and caterpillar that we have yet seen. 

The good citizens of Brooklyn were some of 
them the past year highly incensed, by the 
worms on the shade trees of their streets, and 
evoked various means for their protection, We 
will guarantee a total destruction of them foe 
where this mixture is faithfully applied. The 
remedy is not expensive, and with a small en- 
gine and hose could, be readily applied to orna- 
mental trees of any dimensions. If generally 
and thoroughly applied, it would preventthe per- 
petuation of the nuisance. ng the discus- 
sion of our good neighbors over the river the 
past season, remedies of doubtful utility were 
seriously pro of many-fold the cost of this, 
and more difficult of application. If any one 
doubts the efficiency oft this remedy re any 
species of the worm or caterpillar, let him try it 
on a small scale, and put the cost of failure to 
our account, 

THE MIXTURE. 

To one pound of whale oil,soap add four 
ounces of sulphur. Mix thoroughly, and dis- 
solve in twelve gallons of water. 

Take one half peck of quick lime, and when 
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well slacked, add four gallons of water, and stir 
well together, When settled and clear, pour off 
the transparent part and add it to the soap and 
sulphur mixture. 

‘o this mixture, add four gallons of strong 
tobacco water. Apply this compound, when 
thus incorporated, with a garden syringe to your 
plum or other fruit trees, so as to drench all 
parts of the foliage. If no rains succeed for 
three weeks, one application will be sufficient. 
If washed by rains, it should be renewed. 

In preparing this mixture some are troubled 
to obtain whale oil soap. Many do not know 
what itis. Every drug store in the country of 
much extent, should keep the article for sale. 
It can be obtained in quantities of all whale oil 
bleachers. This soap is the result or deposit, 
from mixing potash ley or soda-ash with whale 
oil. The alkali has an affinity for the discolor- 
ation and impurities of the oil, and the precipi- 
tate from this combination, constitutes whale 
oil soap.—|N, Y. Observer. 


_ 
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Young Orchards in Grass Land. 

We cannot too strongly condemn the practice 
of planting young orchards in grass or meadow 
land, or of seeding the land to grass or grain 
crops, after young orchards have been planted. 

Young orchard trees require a deep, mellow 
soil, which can be stirred, and thus kept well 
pulverized and moist during the drouth of sum- 
mer. Trees cannot make a fine, thrifty growth 
without good attention, and a thorough and 
continued cultivation of the soil. Those who 
think differently will find out when too late 
that they have been mistaken. 

After going to the expense of purchasing the 
trees, digging the holes, and planting them, it 
is too great a sacrifice to neglect them and thus 
lose them. Many think, if a tree is planted, 
that is enough. Do these same persons think 
it is enough to merely plant corn, potatoes, or 
cabbages, without after cultivation? We hope 
these remarks will induce those who have held 
this neglectful theory, heretofore, to take care 
of the trees they have planted this spring, and 
thus see them rapidly grow into productiveness 
and beauty. Those who have planted trees this 
spring and have not shortened in the branches 
should lose no time in doing so. Leave only 
three or four branches to form the base of the 
future tree. Shorten these to full one-half of 
their length. As the tree has lost.a large por- 
tion of its roots, so should it lose the mote ree 

um 


rtion of its branches to restore the equili 
tetivées its roots and head, 


tt 
=. 
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A fruit tree should never be prined with a larger 
instrument than a pocket knife. Needless branches 
should be pinched back or cut off as soon as they com- 
mence to grow. In this way there will be no surplus 
wood to lop off. 











[Reported for the Valley Farmer.] 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 
Scnoon Hovss, Attenton, April, 4th 1861. 

The twenty-eighth monthly meeting of the Mera- 
mec Horticultural Society was held as above, the 
President Dr. L. D. Morse in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved, 

Motion to amend the Constitution was voted upon 
and lost.. One new member was admitted. Report 
from Librarian, embracing rules, was received and 
adopted. 

Dr. A. W. McPherson, chairman of the Fruit Com- 
mittee, reported ; Specimens of Yellow Newtown Pip- 
pin, Ortley, Winesap, and Rawles’ Janet, exhibited 
by Hon. F. Becker. Newtown ey and Winesap, . 
fine specimens, in good condition; Ortley, getting out 
of season, und Jeneton wanting in flavor—not a fair 
sample. These are four varieties of well tested fine 
winter apples, that succeed in this locality—no one is 
likely to regret having planted any of them. 

Mr, L. D. Votaw presented specimens of his seed- 
ling apple, which still exhibit evidence of good keep- 
ing qualities. : 

The Flower Committee reported a collection of Peach 
Blossoms of different varieties, by Dr. J. B, H. Beale; 
also a boquet of wild flowers by Mrs. Dr. Morse, of 
Johny Jump Up (Viola Culeullata), Spring Beauty 
(Claytonia), Dutehman’s Breeches (Dicentra), Wind- 
flower (Anemone Nemorosa), Buttercup (Ranunculus 
Fascicularis), and Service Berry (Amelachier Cana- 
densis). With this report the Committee take the 
liberty to remark that the prevailing indifference to 
the wild flowers of our country is, to a very large ex- 
tent, kept up by the too prevalent habit of recognis- 
ing nothing as fine or beautiful unless it is dear or far 
fetched, and that this condition of the public mind is 
unwittingly fostered by the majority of the journals 
that discourse of flowers; but, independently of their 
beauty and ease of access, we regard them as worthy 
of record as a true index to the general character of 
the.season as well as of the locality where found. 

The Hon. J. R. Barrett, through Dr. A. W, MePher- 
son, presented to the Society a parcel of new garden 
seeds for distribution among the members, which was 
received with thanks. 

On motion the following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 

Waereas, This Society has received information of 
the failure by the House of Representatives of the 
late Legislature to pass the bill organizing a State 
Board of Agriculture for Missouri; therefore, 

Reso.vep, that we record our thanks to, and high 
appreciation of, the invaluable service rendered to the 
measure by the Hon. Chas, Jones, the Hon J. T, V. 
Thompson, and. other members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture; the Hon, Preston B. Read, the 
Hon. R. G. Coleman, and the Senate asa whole. To 
Dr. L. Wyatt, Gen. T. L. Price, and other efficient 
friends in the House of Representatives, 

Resouvep, That we cannot but express feelings of 
the profoundest regret that a measure of such vital 
importance to our State should meet with such mark- 
ed coldness and open opposition, as to postpone the 
action of the State in its Legislative capacity for two 
more years, when the interests of every braneh of in- 
dustry, commerce, and finance so imperatively demand 
a relief only attainable in a permanent manner by the 
development-of the resources of our soil. 

Reso.veD, That, as this is a measure of nearly equal 
interest to all parts of the State, we respectfully sug- 
gest to the various societies connected with agricultural 
improvement in our State, the propriety of their earn- 
est and active co-operation for the purpose of securing 
its accomplishment, 

The Kitcuen Garpenx, The subject of discussion 
for the day was then taken up. All agreed that the 
kitchen garden was generally too much neglected, and 
its importance in point of health and economy not 
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usually properly appreciated. There was no work on 
the farm that paid better thun that properly expended 
upon the garden. ' There was a differenve of opinion 
as to whether the plow should be admitted for its cul- 
tivation, or whether it should be entirely spaded The 
mejority were in favor of epading. There wasia ques- 
tion, also, as to whether the small fruits and dwarf 
fruit trees should be admitted. Unless a regular fruit 
garden could be maintained, it was thought that the 
small fruits, » should have @ place in the 
kitchen garden, and dwarf fruit trees were admissible. 
The garden should be so managed as to supply the 
table all the year round with the variety of vegetables 
so essential to health and comfort. 

On suggestion, the President appointed a commit- 
tee to report at'the next meeting on Celery Culture, 

The next meeting being the third May meeting was 
announced to be held as the preceding May meetings 
have been, at. the house of Dr. A. W. McPherson, at 
Allenton, on the first Thursday of May at 10 a.m, 

On Motion, the meeting adjourned, 

Witt Murr, Sec. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Missouri State Fruit Growers’ Associa- 


tion. 
[Continued from April No.] 
THE GOOSEBERRY, 

Was next in order for discussion, Mr. Pettingill was 
called to open the subject. He stated that he adopted 
much the same course with the gooseberry as with the 
eurrant. Of the varieties, he had found the Houghton 
Seedling and Pale Cluster best. Adopts much the same 
plan with their a. and pruning and general 
treatment. Some I think have made a growth of one 
hundred feet, were it all put together, and cover a 
space of about three feet each way. The Pale Cluster 
is more erect in its growth than the Houghton. I 
have gathered from three pecks to a bushel per plant. 
Find them more healthy than most English varieties, 
which are extremely liable to the mildew. Prune 
those planted last spring this winter a little; they 
bear a little the second year; the third year bear a 
good crop, and ne out the old wood to get young 
healthy wood. Plant out cuttings in the fall or early 
spring. 

Dr. Beale planted out Houghton’s Seedling; they 
made a fine growth the first year; and praned too 
severely the second season, taking away too much of 
the wood ; they bore but little fruit; they have spread 
very much, and now cover the whole ground. 

Mr. Pettingill thought 6x5 is the smallest distance 
they will do with. The Cluster does not spread so 
much as the Houghton, and finds no difference in pro- 
ductiveness—if any it is in favor of the Cluster. The 





all the good qualities that distinguishes that fine fruit’ 
and is ) ys hardy, healthy and productive, and of good 
size. The Kirtland is one of the best varities; is 
hardy, fair size, and productive. Whether it is equal 
to the Antwerps in the other qualities I am not quite 
satisfied. There are a number of others that are. good. 
Brinckle’s Orange is one of the best we have got; itis 
a wrong color for market, and is too tender. Doolit- 
tle’s improved American Black Cap, originated in the 
hg and seems an improvement on the old varie- 
es. 

Mr. Husmann said, Mr. 8. speaking of the Black 
Cap brought to his mind a plant of that kind he found 
in a fence corner, an accidental seedling, that sur- 
prised me, Fine large berry, juicy, few seeds, good 
flavor, and productive; have cultivated it somewhat, 
and think it may prove valuable. Among the com- 
mon raspberries of the woods we find vast differences 
as to quality, and some of great excellence. 

The President remarked that the raspberry deserves 
much more attention than has been hitherto given to 
it. Itis the most delicious of any fruit, easy of culti- 
vation, and is most desirable for fan™ly use; and we 
have some varieties which every family should culti- 
vate. The Purple Cane, called by some the American 
Purple, is one of the best for common cultivation. They 
are hardy, weretaken fromthe woods, propagate easily, 
the tips of the canes taking root; fine flavor but 
soft for market. The Kirtland is hardy, but has not 
been tried long; it seems to be very productive, and 
promises well ag a really profitable variety. If the 
same system of mulching were adopted with the rasp- 
berry that has been recommended with the currant, 
there is no doubt it would do much to aid their culti- 
vation, and afford vast returns. The Allen has not, as 
yet, yielded well, but we have not given it so much 
attention,as to decide fully upon its merits. We have 
been cultivating largely a variety that is hardy, a very 
rapid grower; is extremely productive, and bears fruit 
during Ture months of the year, many of the branch- 
es having blossoms, green berries, and ripe fruit on 
them at the same time, As yet there is no variety that 
combines 80 many excellencies as the Catawissa. The 
Belle de Fontenay is: another ever-bearing variety, 
and is a fine fruit. When we reflect upon the 
situations in whieh we invariably find these fruits in 
our woods, in the fine rich soil, covered with the fallen 
leaves, and protected by the timber; and that our im- 
proved varieties are obtained from these, or foreign 
varieties, that are not accustomed to our rigorous 
winters and hot dry summers, we will see that mulch- 
ing is our great hope with them as well as the currant 
and gooseberry. 


THE BLACKBERRY 
Was then in order, and was introduced by Mr. Pettin- 


- 





currant is the most profitable of the two, and is better 
for wine. Gooseberries bring about $4 per bushel. 

President thinks the gooseberry is much better; 
adapted to this climate than the currant. It will! 
grow and produce more fruit than the currant; but | 

ow will not get so large returns. We the goose- 

Gey by the acre. We don’t mulch, although I think 
mulching will pay well. The variety we cultivate 
is the Houghton Seedling. We sell all we can pro- 
duce at from twenty to twenty-five cents a quart — 
The Houghton we find perfectly hardy and produc- 
tive. They raise the ‘gooseberry im Cincinnati in 
great quantities and sell them in this market. It 
will pay well to give rich manure, but will do with 
less than the currant. 

Mr. Husmann asked if any one had tried the Down- 
ing goose y 
Mr. Mason has heard the Mountain Seedling en 
very highly of in the Bast, it is still scarce and can- 
not be obtained in large quantities, 


THE RASPBERRY 
Was then in order, Mr, Carew Sanders said that he 
knew of no variety of the raspberry that combined 





gill, who said he had not cultivated the Lawton very 
extensively, but so far as I have done, I have been 
well repaid. Three years since I procured 200 bushes 
from Mr, Lawton ; and the two last years they have 
produced abundantly; and have increased in size, 
quality, and productiveness far beyond my expecta- 
tions. _The canes grow from six to eight feet long.— 
During the first year I cultivated highly, and, as with 
the currant, cover the ground with a heavy mulch.— 
Some of my neighbors procured plants at the same 
time, and they all pronounced them humbugs; but 
since they have seen the large and uniform crops I 
have had, they are now convinced there is no humbug 
in it. With the same treatment as the currant, they 
poses very large berries and very abundant crops. 

ome object to the berry as being too acid; but this 
arises from the largeness and beauty of the berry, even 
before maturity, and they are apt to gather it too soon, 
at which period it is acid; but when fully ripe it is 
sweet, rich and juicy, and is in full pertection when 
just ready to.drop from the bush, There is a com- 
plaint of winter killing, but I have not found them 
winter killed where they were well mulched. I have 
made fifteen to twenty gallons of excellent wine, and 
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find that five quarts of berries make one gallon of | portant to know if it could be profitably used as vine- 


uice, With four feet between the plants, and six feet 

tween the rows, they covered the ground, and I 
eould sit under the plant in the shade and gather the 
fruit. By having the ground always under mulch, 
the plants don’t need cultivation to keep down the 
weeds, and can be closer in the ground. 


THE GRAPE—Locarion. 

Mr. Malinckrodt thinks that as to location, it makes 
but little difference whether it is an Eastern, Western 
or Southern location, if the ground is under-drained 
and thoroughly trenched. 

Mr. Jacob Rommel said, I have found that draining 
and trenching are necessary ; that a South-Eastern 
and Southern exposure are much better than a West- 
ern; a South-Western expoeure is good, and I find 
that our severest rains come from the Western and 
South-Western points, and consequently there is more 
danger to be apprehended from washing in those loca- 
tions than any other—and from this cause it is that 
we find our Western hillsides so very bare of soil. As 
to ripening I have not found much difference between 
the South-Eastern, Southern, and South-Western as- 
pects, and I have found the Norton ripen as well upon 
the Northern as any other aspect; but in such a posi- 
tion the Catawba will not do—they are neither so finely 
flavored nor haye such good crops as on other expo- 
sures. My vineyard lies from Hast to North, but no 
part does so well as a whole as the South. The ques- 
tion has been asked as to level ground. It does well 
in high places, but not in a valley; and the crop when 
produced in a valley does better for market than for 
wine. The vinous or essential qualities of the gra 
are neyer so well developed. In planting, run the 
trellis as nearly as possible from East to West never 
from North to South. It is always desirable to secure 
shade in ripening the fruit. I sometimes tie the leaves 
over the bunch to secure shade. I use open drain as 
well as tile, and make surface cesspools to collect all 
the washings and return them to the vineyard, 

Mr. George Husmann said that his views upon grape 

owing were already so well known that he hardly 

ad any more to say; he had, however, found some 
_ very important differences in the varieties in regard 
to their location, That while with the Norton you 
could carry it all round to the north hillside (if near 
the summit) the Catawba did best upon the south-east- 
ern and southern sides; and he agreed most fully with 
Mr. Rommel that good table grapes can be produced 
where good wine making grapes could not be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. Malinckrodt—Would not thorough draining 
and deep plowing remedy this to a large extent?— 
Making the soil pervious to the water, and removing 
the superfluous moisture from the roots, would tend 
very largely to improve the health of the vine and 
the quality of the fruit. 

The President remarked that these ideas held good 
to some extent; that thorough draining and sub-soil 
plowing would do much in removing the tendency to 
wash. This was taken up by the Meramec Horticul- 
tural Society, and shown to be of vast importance by 
increasing the capacities of the soil to absorb the 
moisture. 

Mr. Malinckrodt remarked that in arranging any 
system for preventing washing by a merely superficial 
appliance, as by open draining, terracing, or any such 
modes, it should be borne in mind that to break or 
change the direction of the current, was of great im- 
portance; and even where under-drained, if the in- 
clination of the land was considerable, this mode of 
breaking its course would be found of considerable 

rtance, 

r. Husmann agreed with this view, it was adopted 
in the hillside vineyards at Hermann with great bene- 
fit, 

Mr. Kelly wished to know to what extent a vine- 
yard could be extended into aravine. There is much 
of that class of ground among us, and it would be im- 





yards, 

Mr, Husmann said ravines were of two classes— 
those having springs and small streams and dry ra- 
vines. In the ravines, as a rule, the heavy air lay 
still in them, and frosts were common and fatal, In 
those which were found secure from frost they might 
do quite well. Excessive moisture was injurious, and 
some of the ravines were very moist: 

The President said it was found that in ravines and 
other considerable ssions there is a well marked 
frost line, under which the peach was very frequently 
killed and over it it was almost always secure, and 
this would hold as a guide to alarge extent in consid- 
ering the general adaptation of ravines, 
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The Apiary. 


a 


LOOK NOW TO YOUR BEES. 


There is not a more important month to the bee 
keeper than this; but as it is a busy month in every 
department of farm labor almost, the apiary is apt to 
be forgotten. In all localities some stocks will be 
found weak at this season, especially if they have 
been bred “in-and-in” long, thus lessening constitu- 
tional vigor. Such stocks must be fed, and if in mov- 
able frames, they should be supplied with combs con- 
taining brood from strong stocks. 

Very great assistance may be rendered all the colo- 
nies in the apiary by turning up the hives and paring 
away all filthy, or moldy, or crooked comb, and all louse 
stuff about the inner edge of the hive, and cleaning 
away all dead bees and pieces of comb about the plat- 
form, Such refuse always affords a capital place for 
the bee-moth to lay its eggs, and makes a fine hiding 
place for all insects which infest bee-hives, 

I cannot do better here than to copy from “ Lang- 
stroth on the Honey Bee,” the author's remarks on this 
month’s duties: 

‘As the weather becomes more genial, the increase 
of bees in the colonies is exceedingly rapid, and drones 
if they have not previously made their appearance, 
begin to issue from the hives. In some locations bees 
will now gather much honey, and it will often be ad- 
visable to give them access to the spare honey recep- 
tacles; but in some seasons and locations, either from 
long and cold storms, or a deficiency of forage, stocks 
that are not well supplied with honey, will exhaust 
their stores and perish unless they are fed. In favor- 
able seasons swarms may be.expected in this month, 
even in the Northern States. These May swarms of- 
ten issue near the close of the blossoming of fruit-trees 
and just before the later supplies of forage, and will 
sometimes starve if the weather becomes suddenly un- 
favorable unless they are fed. Even if there is no 
danger of this they ought to be fed when food is 
scarce or they will make so little progress in comb- 
building and breeding as to be surpassed by much 
later swarms. The apiarian should have hives in 
readiness to receive new swarms however early they 
may issue or be formed.” 

Colonies that are not carrying in pollen, or bee-bread 
on their thighs, may be set down as queenless, and 
should be at once examined, and if there is nv sealed 
brood in the combs should be broken up and united to 
other swarms. Look out for robbers. If a hive is at- 
tacked, close the entrance so that only one bee can 
enter, and if the robbers collect upon the hive, drench 
them with cold water. Bees are poor hydropathists, 
and dislike such irregular practice. 

Remember that if cold, stormy weather intervenes, 
no honey is gathered, but consumption goes on rapid- 
ly as the hives are full of young brood. 

Bure Oax, Mica. Cc. B. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
COFFEE. 

Good coffee is rare; a good cup still rarer. 
It is remarkable how little good coffee is found 
in so'wide @ consumption. This is less owing 
to the quality, than the making. There is 
some negligence, but more ignorance. The 
most delicate disi of the table is spoiled from 
a lack of knowledge how to prepare it. 

The best way of obtaining this knowledge, 
is to apply to some one who has the reputation 
of making good coffee—be sure the reputation 
is well founded: or you may avail yourself of 
written directions, care being taken in the se- 
lection of yourauthorities. These are generally 
agreed, which is also a sign of their genuineness. 

First—There must be a good selection of 
coffee. The best bean is obtained from Mocha, 
called by that name. Its berry is small, and 
of a whitish color. It commands the highest 
price in market, outselling Java—the next 
best—by several cents on the pound. The Java 
is mostly used in this country; and is preferred 
by some to the Turkey, as the Mocha is some- 
times called. But it lacks the delicate flavor of 
the small Arab bean. 

An important point in selecting coffee, is to 
secure it while fresh. It loses its strength with 
time if exposed to the atmosphere. Avoid all 
coffee that has a strong odor, or a rusty or moldy 
appearance. Select that that is bright and free 
from dirt. 

Next comes roasting. This is a delicate op- 
eration ; and too much care cannot be exercised 
by the uninitiated. Take a skillet; heat it till 
the grease has all evaporated, which will be in 
& few minutes with a hot fire. Then somewhat 
cool your vessel by removing it from the stove, 
for only a few minutes, for it must be pretty 
well heated when the berry is put in. An or- 
dinary-sized skillet will brown half a pound at 
a time. 

After your coffee is freed from all dirt and 
defective berries, pour half a pound or less into 








your vessel; put the vessel into the oven of your 
stove, which must be somewhat hotter than is 
necessary to bake bread—sufficiently hot to 
brown your coffee in ten or twelve minutes 
stirring it thoroughly every minute.or oftener. 
When it acquires a dark chestnut color, and a 
gloss, remove it at once, and secure it in a bottle, 
which must be Kept well corked. Thus it may 
be kept for almost any length of time without 
losing its strength or flavor. If exposed to the 
air, these rapidly escape. Hence the tasteless 
quality of the browned coffee of commerce, 
which you always find without the gloss—an 
important point, important, because this glossy 
coat is the oil which gives to coffee its flavor. 
Heat brings it to the surface, and greater heat 
more effectually. Part of this escapes into the 
atmosphere if exposed to it, some of it goes back 
intothe berry. Another heating will restore it. 


The lower grades of coffee require more roast- 
ing. This will destroy the raw or bean taste, 
and substitute a somewhat pungent aroma. 
More heat will also more fully develop the oil. 
Such coffee should be browned to crispness, just 
avoiding the coal. The last minute requires 
very careful attention, and almost constant stir- 
ring. 

Lastly, to make coffee. Uncork your bottle, 
take out what coffee is wanted, and be sure to 
secure your bottle well again. Grind your 
coffee to a powder—as fine as you can grind it. 
It will yield a strong, rich odor; it is therefore 
rapidly losing its best quality; so immediately 
proceed and mix with it the white of an egg 
(I prefer it to all the many other things I have 
tried), This mixing requires care. If there is 
too much egg, the egg will cook, and the coffee 
in it kept from contact with the water. Hence 
its strength will be partially lost. If not suf- 
ficient egg is added, it will not sufficiently ‘‘set- 
tle’ the coffee. It should be mixed with suf- 
ficient egg to form a hard, stiff paste, verging on 
the crumbling, Avoid paste, Boil one minute 
and a half to two minutes. Then serve with 
hot milk—or cream, which is much better. 
Sugar without flavor should be used. It will 
take two minutes for the mitk to unite with 
the coffee, in which..time it will sensibly change 
its color toa darkershade. Treated in this way, 
acup of coffee is the rarest dish of the table, 
And it is not hurtful when moderately used by 
the healthy. It is the excess, which we are 60 
apt to run into, which is hurtful to the nerves. 
Like all beverages, it is very apt to be abused. 
Coffee is the great artificial aid to the thinkiag 
man, especially to him who is of an imaginary 
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turn of mind. Not its regular use, which has 
little effect that way ; but increased quantities, 
which also dispose to wakefulness, fF. G. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
GOOD READING. 

This is an age of letters. Reading is the 
common employment of some ; the amusement 
of millions, Séarcely a home is now to be 
found in which there is not some reading, some 
book or paper; and yet the reading era has but 
just dawned. Reading is every year increasing. 
It is said upon good authority that the papers 
and journals published in America every year, 
if opened and laid one upon another, would 
make a pile more than thirty miles high. If 
to this pile we add the books it might make a 
pile fifty and for ought we know a hundred 
miles high. What a multitude of readers they 
must have! And what an immense business 
has writing, printing and reading become! 

Now, books and papers, like almost everything 
on earth, are good and. bad. The good books 
and papers probably preponderate, but there are 
many bad, and many indifferent. It should be 
the care of all parents and guardians, and heads 
of families, to secure good reading for the fami- 
ly. By good reading we mean such as shall 
improve the mind, increase the stock of reli- 
able knowledge, give us such facts and conclu- 
sions as shall make us more intelligent and 
wise ; such as shall improve the taste, quicken 
the desire for useful knowledge, cultivate the un- 
derstanding, and strengthen the judgment; such 
as shall animate the affections, regulate the pas- 
sions, improve the moral sense, elevate the char- 
acter and adorn the life with virtues. We 
should read of the knowledge we ought to attain, 
the virtues we ought to possess, the lives we 
ought to live. We should read to keep our 
thoughts in the channels they ought to run, to 
tone our feelings to the true key of life’s great 
anthem, to adorn our characters with the graces 
of wisdom and moral excellence. * 


<> 
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Useful knowledge can have no enemies ex- 
cept the ignorant; it cherishes youth, delights 
the aged, is an ornament in prosperity, and 
yields comfort in adversity. 


Int Manners.—Pride, ill-nature, and want of 
sense are the three t sources of ill manners ; 
without some one of these defects, no man will 
behave himself ill for want of experience. 


Many a man thinks it is virtue that keeps 
him from turning a rascal, when in reality it is 
only a full stomach. One should be careful, 

not mistake pudding for principle. 








AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
From unanswerable facts and statistics it is 
evident that the great valleys of the Ohio and 
Mississippi were once the abode of a mighty na- 
tion—civilized and refined, warlike and brave— 
descendants of mighty nations, and who settled 
in the country long before the appearance of the 
Saviour upon the earth. Near Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, are the remains of an ancient catacomb, 
formed in the solid rock of limestone, This cu- 
ridsity was discovered in the year 1776, by the 
early settlers of that country. The mouth of the 
cavern was carefully concealed with stones, 
which, on being removed, opened into a cave of 
immense magnitude. The sides of this spaci- 
ous apartment were found, upon examination, 
to be cut into niches or compartments, occupied 
by figures representing men. By further investi- 
gation these figures were discovered to be mum- 
mies—persons preserved by the art of embalm- 
ing—and exhibited a state of perfection equal 
to that known at any time among the Egyptians; 
and you will bear in mind that this art was 
prosiveas by that people three thousand four 
undred and seventy-five years previous to this 
discovery in Kentucky. The catacomb was 
capable of holding two thousand subjects. 
Again there is found on the Ohio, near twen- 
ty miles below Wabash river, another remarka- 
ble work of antiquity. It is a very large cave, 
with smooth perpendicular walls and a level 
floor. The walls are covered with hieroglyphic 
figures, cut in solid stone, and are well executed. 
Among them are representations unknown to 
the present generation. This cave is one of the 
greatest curiosities on the Ohio, and is connect- 
ed with a dark, dismal cavern, nearly the same 
size, which is located directly above it, and 
which is accessible through a chimney-like aper- 
ture. 
When we view the ancient mounds and tumu- 
li of the West we are lost in wonder, in view of 
the number, magnitude and obscurity of their 
origin. There are several hundreds of these 
works in the valley of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, and some of them are found to be filled 
with thousands of human skeletons, indicating 
that they were places of deposit of the dead.— 
They also bear the appearance of having been 
contiguous to some large and populous city,— 
Many strange and curious antiquities have been, 
from time to time, exhumed from those mounds, 
and it is most significant, that in a great ma- 
jority of instances there exists a remarkable 
resemblance between these relics fonnd in the 
nineteenth century, and articles which were 
known to have been used among the Romans, 
arene and Egyptians before the days of 
ist 


A teacher had been explaining to his class 
the points of the compass, All were drawn up 
in front toward the North. ‘ Now, what is be- 
fore you, John?” “The North, sir.” ‘“ What 
is behind you, Tom?” “ My coat-tail, sir,” 
said he, trying at the same time to get a glimpse 
of it. 

Every man complains of his memory, but no 
man complains of his judgement. 
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A Great Man’s Advice to a Young Lady. 


It was in the year 1758, long before the war 
of Independence, that Colonel Washington (as 
he who was to be the founder of the American 
Republic was then called), crossing on business 
a ferry of Pamunka, a branch of the York River, 
was stopped by request to partake of the hospi- 
tality of a Mr, Chamberlayne, the owner of a 
domain in Virginia, where the name of the Col- 
onel was honored. The strict Washington in- 
sisted on peeing forward, but the Virginia 
Amphitry would take no denial, urging, 
among other temptations, that he would intro- 
duce his friend to a charming widow, then be- 
neath his roof. This was a Mrs. Custis (nce 
Dandridge) aged twenty-six, who had married 
@ gentleman who was both a colonel and an 
eminently successful painter. By his premature 
death, Mrs. Custis “found herself at once a 
very young widow, and among the wealthiest in 
the colony.” 

Col. Washington came to dine, and remained 
to woo. He was fascinated by the widow, and, 
marrying her, lived never to repent the step.— 
The new Mrs. Washington had a step-son, 
— whose son, Mr. George Washington Parke 
Custis, is the author of certain “ Memoirs” of 
the great man, just issued—and he and his sister 
were ado by Washington. This young lady, 
Nelly Custis, when sixteen, and after her first 
ball, had told her reverend guardian that she 
cared nothing for “ youth of the present day.” 
The sound and sensible advice then given by 
Washington, at that time President of the 
United States, to his adopted daughter, is of uni- 
versal application to those who, as she then was, 
are unengaged : 

“ Love is said to be an involuntary passion, 
and it is therefore contended that it can not be 
resisted. This is true in part only, for, like all 
things else, when nourished and supplied plen- 
tifully with aliment, it is rapid in its pro ; 
but let these be withdrawn, and it may be sti- 
fled in its birth, or much stinted in its growth. 
For example, a woman (the same may be said 
of the other sex) all beautiful and accomplish- 
ed, will, while her hand and heart are undispos- 
ed of, turn the heads, and set the circle in which 
she moves on fire. Let her marry, and what is 
the consequence? The madness ceases, and all 
is quiet again. Why? Not because there is 
any diminution in the charms of the lady, but 
because there is an end of hope. Hence it 
follows that love may, and therefore ought to be, 
under the guidance of reason; for although we 
can not avoid first impressions, we may assured- 
ly place them under guard; and my motives for 
treating on ‘the subject are to show you while 
you remain Eleanor Parke Custis, spinster, and 
retain the resolution to love wjth moderation— 
the propriety of adhering to the latter resolu- 
tion, at least until you have secured your e, 
and the way by which it may be accomplished. 

“ When the fire is beginning to kindle, and 
your heart growing warm, propound these ques- 
tions to it: ‘Who is the invader? Have Ia 
competent knowledge of him? Is he a man of 
oeer't character ?—a man of sense?” For, be 
assured, a sensible woman can never be happy 





with a fool. ‘What has been his walk of life? 
Is be a gambler, a spendthrift, or a drunkard ? 
Is his fortune sufficient to maintain me in the 
manner I have been accustomed to live, and my 
sisters do live; and is he one to whom my 
friends can have no reasonable objection?’ If 
these interrogations can. be satisfactorily an- 
swered, there will be but one more to be asked. 
That, however, is an important one, ‘Have 
I sufficient ground to conclude that his affec- 
tions are engaged by me?’ Without this, the 
heart of sensibility will struggle against a pas- 
sion that is not reciprocated—delicacy, custom, 
or call it by any epithet you will, having pre- 
cluded all advances on your part. The decla- 
ration, without the most indirect invitation by 
yours, must proceed from the gentlemen to 
render it permanent and valuable; and nothio 
short of good sense and an easy, unaffect 
conduct can draw the line between prudery and 
coquetry. It would be no great departure from 
the truth to say that it rarely happens otherwise 
than that athorough-bred coquette dies in celib- 
acy, as a punishment for her attempts to mis- 
lead others ‘by encouraging looks, words, or 
actions, given for no! other purpose than to 
draw men ou to make overtures that may be re- 
jected,” ren 


gnore for the Valley Farmer. 
ROFANE SWEARING. 

Profane swearing is a habit. It is not often 
among decent people intended as an expression 
of profane feelings, of course and vulgar tastes, 
of irreverent thoughts ané cruel animosities; 

et it often expresses these. In the mouths of 

ase and cruel men, it is the true index to their 
thoughts and states of mind. They are as low 
as such language would indicate. Being the 
dregs of society, they use the dregs of language. 
Being foul and offensive in character, they use 
foul and offensive language. Itis speech appro- 
priate to them. Itis the corrupt stream from a 
corrupt fountain. 

But among fair, honorable people, profane 
language isa libel against their real worth, a 
fungus on their speech. It misrepresents their 
true characters; and whoever uses it among 
strangers is taken for what the language indi- 
cates, Fora man to use such language 
is to slander himself. If others should say as 
bad things of him as his language does, he 
would think himself the most abused man in 
the world. 

Boys fall into this habit without dreaming 
that out of their,own mouths it will slander 
them as long as they live. And youth indulge 
in thoughtless profanity, regardless of the fact 
that it is a witness from their own tongues 
against their worth. Profanity everywhere dis- 
honors an honorable man. tt makes him & 
witness against himeelf at the bar of good socie- 
ty. Language ought to be the true index of the 
heart; and whenever it indicates foulness, men 
are apt to take it at what it says. If men do 
not mean to be understood as being irreverent, 
profane, and cruel in heart, they ought not to 
use language indicative of such an inward con- 
‘zy “Out of the heart the mouth spesk- 
eth.” 
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Domestic Department. 
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Tae Best WaitewAsn.—The arrival of the house- 
cleaning and house-repairing season, and several re- 
cent inquiries, remind us to again refer to that first 
rate in-door white-wash we described last June.— 
Nearly a year’s trial has confirmed all we said of it.— 
Our house ceilings, and the walls where not papered, 
which received one coat last May, are now as white as 
after a usual fresh coat of lime, and we have not been 
in the least trouble with its “rubbing off.” The nu- 
merous published recipes to the contrary notwith- 
standing, we believe no preparation of lime or other 
material will adhere well without the addition of glue, 
oil, or varnish, The latter two articles are expensive, 
and caustic lime mixed with glue will soon change its 
color. White chalk is uncaustic lime (carbonate of 
lime), and this substance is the best substitute for 
lime as a white-wash. A very fine and brilliant white- 
wash preparation of chalk is called “Paris White.” 
This we buy at the paint stores for three cents a pound 
retail. For each sixteen panna of Paris White, we 

rocure half a pound of white transparent glue, cost- 
ng twenty-five cents (fifty cents per pound). The 
sixteen pounds of Paris White is about as much as a 
person will use ina day. It is prepared as follows: 

The glue is covered with cold water at night, and in 
the morning is carefully heated, without scorching, 
until dissolved. The Paris White is stirred with hot 
water enough to give it the proper milky consistence 
for applying to the walls, and the dissolved glue is 
then added and thoroughly mixed, It is then applied 
with a brush like the common lime white-wash. Ex- 
cept on very dark and smoky walls and ceilings, a 
single coat is sufficient, It is nearly equal in brillian- 
cy to “zine white,” a far more expensive article, It 
is of course a little more expensive than common lime, 
but is cheaper in the end, on account of its better col- 
or, greater permanence, and firm adherence to the 
plastering, At least such is our experience.—[Agri- 
culturist. 





CuarcoaL vor Burns.—The “Gazette Medicale” 
of France, says, that by an accident charcoal has been 
diseovered to be a sure cure for burns. By laying a 
piece of cold charcoal upon a burn the pain subsides 
immediately. By leaving the charcoal on one hour, 
the wound is healed, as has been demonstrated on 
several occasions. The remedy is cheap and simple 
and deserves a trial, 


Unsottrep Waeat Bazap.—Wet with hot water, 
pure, unbolted wheat meal; stir it with a stick or 
spoon as it cools; knead a little with the hands; make 
it into biscuit or rolls; rub them over well with dry 
flour, prick with a fork, and bake in a hot oven, This 
bread should begin to bake with a brisk heat. 


To Encourage THE GrowrH oF Hair AnD PREVENT 
Its Turnine Grey.—A lady friend of mine was re- 
commended by a coiffieur to use sage water. She was 
obliged to discontinue its daily use as it made her hair 
too thick. Pour boiling water on the sage leaves, and 
let them remain sometime in the oven or near a stove 
—then strain and apply to the roots of the hair daily. 

any p de is ded, an equal mixture of cocoa- 
nut and olive oils, with a little perfume, is very effica- 
cious. 





Composition yor Preservixe Eoos.—Take a hal/ 
bushel of quick lime and put in a tub, and slack it 
with hot water till it becomes of the thickness of 
cream; then add three and a half pounds salt, one 
pound cream of tartar. Stir them together; then 
store your eggs in keg or barrels, and pour in the 
preparation when cold till the eggs are entirely cov- 
ered. This quantity is enough to keep one barrel o/ 
eggs. If the cask is kept tight, the eggs, it is assert- 
ed, will keep eighteen months or two years. ’ 





Water Murrins,—BSift one quart of flour, add one 
teaspoonful of salt, make a batter with tepid water, 
putting first into the flour two teaspoonsfull cream 
tartar—when just ready to bake, add one teaspoonful 
< carbonate of soda, dissolved. Bake on a griddle in 
rings. 


Sweer Potato Roris.—Boil three large sweet po- 
tatoes; while hot, make smooth and beat in } pound 
lard and one teaspoonfull of salt, Make a sponge of 
two and a half pounds of flour, and stir in the pota- 
toes; ome teacup of yeast; let it stand eight hours; 
make into little rolle; avoid all kneading and hand- 
ling ; let them rise again and bake in a quick oven. ¢ 


Aw Exce.ueyt Furniture Poxtsa.—Into one pint 
of linseed oil put half a pound of molasses and a glass 
of gin; then, stirring well, apply sparingly with a 
linen rag, and if rubbed till quite dry with linen 
cloths, this mixture will produce a splendid gloss,— 
Eating tables should be covered with oil-cloth or 
baize, to prevent staining, and be instantly rubbed 
when the dishes are removed, 


Broitep Steax.—Should be cut from a well-kept 
rump, and they are generally liked about three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick. Most cooks beat them with a 
rolling pin for ten minutes, but if the meat is of good 
quality, and the rump has been well kept, there will 
be no necessity for this. Just before finishing rub a 
lump of butter over, and lightly dredge with pepper 
and salt. Pickles and scraped horse-radish make a 
good garnish, and for squce suit your taste. 


Hor Yeast.—The following can’t be beat: Into 
two quarts of water put eight good sized potatoes, 
and a handful of hops tied up in a bag, boil until the 
potatoes are well done; mash them through a sieve; 
add seven tablespoonsfull of flour; pour over this the 
water in which the ory and hops were boiled, 
scalding hot. Add half a cup of sugar; one table- 
spoonfull of ginger—stir well together, and when 
pam cold put in a cupfull of yeast. After it is done 
work stg add a teaspoonfull of salt, and bottle up for 
use, It will keep three months. 


Bromep Fow.is or Piczons.—The former are cut 
open—called spread eagles—-down the back, and then 
pressed quite flat underastrong plate. After this the 
inside is wiped, and they are laid on the gridiron over 
rather a slow fire (for broiling), with their insides 
downward first, to keep in the gravy by hardening 
that surface. When brown, turn them upward, and 
continue till they are well done. Pigeons are gener- 
ally done whole, but may also be split, They are 
served with pickled mushrooms and made sauce, or 
with pickled eggs and parsley and butter. 


Pounp Caxz.—One pound butter; one of flour; one 
of sugar, and eight eggs; season with cloves, nutmeg 
or cinnamon, 


Curap Frorr Caxe.—One cup sugar; one cup but- 
ter; 4 cup buttermilk ; one teaspoon soda; three eggs, 
me cup raisins; one eup common currants. Chop the 
raisins and currants very fine. 


New Cement. — Professor Edmund Davey lately 
read a paper to the Royal Dublin Society, on a ce- 
ment which he obtains by melting together in an iron 
vessel, two parts, by weight, of common pitch, with 
me part of gutta-percha. It forms a homogenous 
inid, which is more manageable for many useful pur- 
soses than gutta-percha alone, and which after bein 
ooured into cold water, may be easily wiped dry an 
cept for use. The cement adheres with.the greatest 
‘enacity to wood, stone, glass, porcelain, ivory, 
‘eather. parchment, paper, hair, feathers, silk, wool- 
en, cotton, &e. 
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Only Fifty Cents. 
This is the fifth number of the Thirteenth Volume. 
There are seven more numbers to be issued. We will 
send the remaining seven numbers of this year to any 
address for Fifty Cents. We hope our friends will in- 
duce their neighbors who are not subscribers, to in- 
vest fifty cents for an agricultural paper—that they 
may see whether they can afford to do without one 
hereafter. We intend to make each number more use- 
fol and entertaining. We are making arrangements 
for illustrations that will be not only useful but attrac- 
tive. 





The January Number. 

We had several thousand extra copigs of this num- 
ber at the bindery for new subscribers. Upon send- 
ing for some of them a few days since, what was our 
astonishment to learn that one of the hands in the 
bindery had stolen them and sold them for old papers 
and left the city, No traces have been found of the 
missing numbers or the thief. 

Those wishing to subscribe for the year can only be 
accommodated from February. We very much regret 
this. If the missing numbers “turn up,” of course 
they will be forwarded to those desiring them. 


Our Premiums. 

On account of the delay of some of our Agents in 
sending the lists of subscribers to us, in order that we 
might compare them with our books before announc- 
ing the result, we are unable to publish it in this issue, 
but will notify by letter within a week or ten deys (by 
which time we shall hear from al!) these who are en- 
titled to the Premiums which are now ready to be de- 
livered. 


ja We have received trom J. W. Melntyre’s 
Theological, Sunday School, Bible and Tract Deposi- 
tory, No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, the follow- 
ing interesting works for the young, vis: 
Kenneth & Hugh ; or, Self-Mastery. 
Watson’s Wood’s; or, Margaret Huntington’s Ex- 
periment. 
Rest and Unrest; or the Story of a Year. 
These works are written in a simple, entertaining 
. Style, on buch subjects as will interest old or young, 
and inculcate excellent moral lessons, Those wishing 
to procure works of this character should call upon or 
address Mr, McIntyre. 











An Inquiny.—Ed. Valley Farmer: Will you inform 
us where eggs of pure bred Dorkin 
and Poland Fowls can be had in Missouri, It seems 
strange that we are forced to send to New York for 


them. ALLIE. 
. [We regret that we cannot inform “Allie” where 
they can be obtained. Those having them would do 


weil'to let the public know it by advertising in the 
“Valley Farmer.”] 


Biack Spanish | 





Sassata Scnoou Tues any Hruns.—We are in- 
debted to the publisher, Mr. J. W. McIntyre, No. 9- 
South Fifth street, for a small and very appropriate 
volume of Tunes and Hymns for Sabbath Schools.— 
They have been mostly prepared for the work, and a 
more suitable collection cannot be obtained. 





RemarkABLe Prospgcts or tut Waeat Cror.— 
Never has there been a season when the wheat crop 
was 80 promising over so wide a scope of country. If 
half the crop should be harvested that therenow prom- 
ises to be, prices must be low. But many calamities 
may yet befall the crop in various sections. The 
weevil, the midge, rust, &c. are yet to be contended 
with. 





Satz or Morgan Horszs.—0O, H. P. Craig, Esq: 
of St. Joseph, has recently purchased of Charles Sem- 
ple, Esq. of St, Louis, his two fine Morgan Stallio 
Colts, “Jesse Hinds” and “Ringoal,” for the sum of 
two thousand dollars, Jesse Hinds was sired by Mr, 
Semple’s splendid stallion Morgan Hunter, and Mr. 
Craig has changed his name to Morgan Hunter, Jr.— 
We are glad to see this fine stock going to St. Joseph, 
and hope our patrons there will call upon Mr. Craig, 
and see these fine young Morgan horses. 


Kivz, OLevetanp & Co. No. 89 Fourth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. are Agents for Appleton’s New American 
Cyclopedia, for Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, 
&c. We have received the tenth volume of the Cy- 
clopedia, and find it equal in merit to its predecessors. 
This is certainly the most meritorious work that has 
ever been issued from the American press, and no 
library is complete without it, 





Barnou’s St. Lovis Horer.—One of the most de- 
serving “Institutions” of our city is Barnum’s Hotel, 
situated at the corner of Walnut and Second streets. 
We have no hesitation in saying it is, without a doubt, 
the best hotel in the city, The building is new—the 
apartments for guests are commodious—the table is 
unsurpassed here or elsewhere—every one is treated 
with politeness and made to feel perfectly at home. 

Messrs. Barnum & Fogg are both accomplished 
gentlemen, and constantly labor to promote the com 
fort of their guests, We say to our patrons, one ald 
all, when you visit St. Louis be sure to stop at “Bar- 
num’s,” and if you do so once, you will be certain to 
do it ever after. 





Fruit Prospsors.—Never, within our recollection, 
has the prospect for all kinds of fruit been so flatter- 
ing. All kinds of fruit trees are covered with blos- 
soms, not only upon high lands but upon low. The 
season is 60 late we have strong faith that there will 
not be frost enough to destroy the fruit. Indeed, if 
half of it in every tree could be destroyed, it would be 
an excellent thing; for the remaining half would be 
larger, finer, and better flavored. If people would 
take time to thin out their fruit, when the frost does 
not 60 it, they would be well paid for the trouble. 
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BARNUM’S ST. LOUIS HOTEL, 
CORNER OF SECOND AND WALNUT STRELTS, 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Barnum & Fogg, - - Proprietors. 


This Hotel has commodious apartments for the ae- 
commodation of guests, and the tables are always sup- 
plied with the delicacies of the season. Being situa- 
ted within two squares of the river and the same 
distance from Fourth street, it is central for business 
men, and yet sufficiently retired for those who wish to 
be out of the noise and bustle of business. Guests 
may re Bisel, upon paibs treated with the utmost polite- 
ness an may’61—ly 





 § & H: RUBLE, 
Breeders of Suffolk Hogs, 
ap’61—6t] Be.oit, Wisconsin. 


me BOOK AGENTS: MAKE MONEY. 

ey good and canvass » a 
manner. Now the best books for A Af yd 
ceded to be eee, ublished by the A BURN PUB- 
LISHING CO ; and the best tical 
directions to nig pacha are contained in their sonfiden- 
tial Crncutars to Agents, which are sent free to all 
applicants. It also contains numerous letters from 
Agents in various parts of the country, showing their 
practice, and that their clear profits are over $100 
per month; also our or AND LIBERAL OFFERS. 

Address, STORKE, Auburn, N.Y. _ 

twin 6i—smj 
PIGS FOR SALE, 

I haye.a, few pair of my Premium Pigs for sale, 
being a cross of the Chester White and Woburn; also, 
afew pair being a cross of the Suffolk and Woburn, 
and several other crosses of my fine stock. 

CAPT, A. PHILLIPS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Greenhouse and Bedding- 
Out Plants. 


The proprietors of the St. Louis Nursery having 
erected commodious Greenhouses, are prepared to fur- 
nish all the desirable Bedding Flowers, in any quan- 
tity and at low rates, such as 
Roses, Phloxes, Verbenas, Dahlias, Petunias, 

Geraniums, Heliotropes, Bouvardias, 
Lantanas, Chrysanthemums, Fuschias, 
Salvias, Violets, Daisies, Pansies, 
de. he. 
Embracing many of the newest and best varieties of 
each kind. 


Verbenas, $1 per dozen, Phloxes, $2 per doz. 


$6 per 100, Bouvardias, new, $3 per 
Petunias, $1.50 per doz. g doz, 
Heliotropes, $1.50. to $25 Salvias, $2 per doz. 

per doz, ’ ; Chrysanthemums, $1.50 
Searlet Geraniums, $2 per doz, 

per doz. a jum Grande, new 
Scented Geraniums, $2 and beautiful foliaged 

per doz, plant from Japan, $1 


Dabilias, $2 to $3 per doz. 
Fuschias, $2 to $3 per doz. 
Address, CAREW SANDERS & CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


GREAT NATIONAL ROUTE! 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 
IMPROVED SCHEDULE. 

By recent important changes this Roai is now able 
to furnish unusual facilities for inter nicati 


each, 








156 | East, South, West, North-West and South-West. 


Fox connections with all through trains to Pai- 
ADELPHIA and New York, in the East—with the 
Sours, by its Washington. Branch Road—by Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, Central Ohio and Marietta and 
Cincinnati trains, with the Nortra-West, West, and 
Sourn-Wesr. 

Through Tickets to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York or Boston, give the privilege of lying over at 
any of the intermediate cities. Two Doruars addi- 
tional giving the privilege of visiting Washington 
City en route. 

is is the ONLY route that can furnish Through 
Tickets or Boggage Checks to Wasuincron City. 

Fare as low as by any other route. Sleeping Cars 
on all night trains. g@~ Ask for tickets by Balti- 
more and Obio Railroad, 

J. H. SULLIVAN, Gen. Western Agent, 
W. P. Surrn, Master of Transportation, 
ly] L. M. Couz, Gen, Ticket Agent. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 

After the fifteenth of May I shall be prepared to fill 
orders for pure Chester White Pigs, about two months 
old, in sey not related. Those weene to purchase 
will address for further particular 
may3t]} NORMAN J. COLMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


Theological, Sunday-School, Bible and Tract 








DEposiTory oF THE a niconen Scnoo. Union 
anv American Tract Society. — 

We ate prepared to furnish the publications of the 
Desttminenicael and other Religious Publication Bo- 
cieties, with the issues of private publishers in this 
country and Eur at Publishers’ Prices. 

Family, Pulpit, "Behool and Pocket Bibles and Tes- 
taments; Prayer, Music and Hymn Books; 
Miscellaneous » Literature ; hool and 
College Text Books, Stere es, be, 
SCHOOL, COUNTING HOUSE, AND FANOY 
STATIONERY. 

J. W. McINTYRE, No. 9 SOUTH FIFTH 
STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
[may’61—3¢]} 
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GEO, HUSMANS.— 0+ Or MANWARING. » 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN ‘& MANWABING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO, 

Having much increased our business, we “ue 
sure in calling the attention of our friends, the 
public generally, to our oy and complete assortment 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 5 com pris- 
ing the choicest varieties of " 

Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 
and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 
Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries,’ Shade 
and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines, and Creepers; Roses, 
—s and other plants, Scions of . 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of ‘Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here and have 

proved suceegsful in Otr soil and climate, arid all are 
_ Warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of @fape Grow- 
ers to our large assortihent of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest which 
we have 6 no pains nor cost to from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them been tested 
here, and all will be tested in the open vineyard, and 
we shall recommend none until we have found them 
successful. This) we may now confidently do with 
Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and Concord, 
they havin tested beyond a doubt. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us nally, or to our local 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. i 

HUSMANN & MANWARING. 

Hermann, Sept. 1859-tf. 


Peach Blow Potatoes for Seed. 

These potatoes are worthy the attention of all fam- 
ilies, and especially potatoe growers, They grow 
smooth and very large, not untrequently to the size 
of a pint cup, yielding double to the acre that Neshan- 
nocks do, and are acknowledged by all who have 
tried them to cook dryer and to be the most finel 
flavored potato known. Orders sent to Robbing i 
Sons, Nos, 47 and 48 South Levee, corner of Spruce, 
will be promptly filled. A No. 1 quality of Neshan- 
nock potatoes for seed will be kept for sale at the 
same place, W. L. LARIMORE. 

St. Louis, Mar. 18, 1861. [ap2t* 


HEREFORD CATTLE, 
HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP, 
BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
pay” OF PURE BLOOD, “Sa 
For sale by JOHN MERRYMAN, 
Hayfields, near Cockeysville, 
Baltimore Co. Maryland. 


AGENTS WANTED! 
TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED!! 
LOCAL ‘AGENTS WANTED!!! 
To sell the New National Twenty Dollar Sewing 
ne, on salary or commission. 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 
J. W. HARRIS & CO. 
ap2t*) Shoe & Leather Exchange, Boston, Mass 


H' FARM AT HALF PRICE.—I have a farm 








mar6t*] 








of about 450 acres of land, two hundred acres of 

which is under cultivation, on. the Missouri 
river, in St. Louis county, near where the Hall’s Fer- 
ry Road terminates. It will be sold for $6000—half 
cash—and the balance in three annual yearly pay- 
ments uf $1000, bearing 6 per cent. interest. ere is 
on the farm a fine orchard of bearing trees, good 
dwelling, stabling, fences, and all accomm ons 
appertaining to a farm. It is an excellent location 
for ahogferm. Mast is in great abundance, and the 
bottom land is not surpassed for raising corn. For 


further particulars apply to ISAAC. H. STURGEON, 
at North Missouri Railroad Office, corner of Fourth 
and Locust streets, 8t. Louis. {may’61—2t 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY HALL 


WALL PAPER STORE, 


No. 64 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


A. J. NOBLE, 


Importer of and Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Srench & Ameriqan all Paper. 


LIST OF PRICES. 
Brown Blanks, from 6 to 9c. 
. White. Blanks, from 10 to le. 

Machine Satins, from 18 to 30c. 

Hand Prints, from 25 to 45, 
FRENCH PAPERS AND DECORATIONS 
| Bo please the most og, at greatly reduced 

rices. 

Persons residing in the country can have their or- 
ders accurately filled by sending the size of their 
rooms. Remember the wee 64 North Fifth St. 

sat _. Lap'61 


MISSOURI MINING COMPANY, 
IncorPorATED Fesrvuary 22, 1861. 
CAPITAL STOCK, - - - - ~ $500,000. 

This.Company is formed for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the great mining interests of our State. We do 
not profess to be governed by poorly, poPanthrepie 
motives in initiating this enterprise, e believe that 
the stock can be made to pay large dividends, and at 
the same time more real good accomplished and great- 
er progress made in deyeloping and making known 
the astonishing mineral wealth of Missouri, than by 
the use of five times the amount of our capital invested 
in any other business. 

We shall make the office of our Company a com- 
plete mining bureau of the miseral resources of the 

tate. We have power under our charter to purchase 
and sell mineral lands wherever located in Missouri.— 
Great inducements will be offered to capitalists and 
mining adventurers who desire to purchase and work 
paying mines by dealing with this Company. 

We respectfully solicit the attention of all who have 
mineral lands for sale to send us a statement of the 
same, describing the kinds of minerals on their lands, 
the number of acres, the location, and the lowést cash 
price they are willing to take for said lands. 

We shall work only s1:h mines as pay largely, but 
shall open and prove most of the lands we sell, The 
books for subscription to the stock are now open at 
the office of the Company, Main street, north-west 
corner of Locust, overthe Merchants’ Bank. Entrance 
No. 21 Locust street. All who feel an interest in this 
business, and have money, will do well to call and 
subscribe, Those wishing stock living out of the city, 
can secure itby inclosing ten per cént, of the amount 
wanted to the President or Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 
Henry D. Bacon, Esq.; B. M. Lynch, Esq.; Matthew 
Butler, Esq.; Joseph Lathrop, Esq.; Joseph P. Wil- 
Kinson, Esq.; Alfred Clapp, Esq,; Soaagh ‘ayne, Esq.; 
L. B. Harwood, Eug. 








TRUSTEES. ' 
Henry D. Bacon, Joseph P. Wilkinson. 
Auyrep Cuapp, President. 
M. Bourier, Treasurer. 

-B. The shares are $25 each, paid in full without 
further liability, transferable by neanigy > $200,000 
of the stock has already been taken. All who have 
spare funds, even for a temporary investment, will 
find this a favorite stock, as bhiares can always be con- 
verted without loss. [may’61 
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